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The N Holder 


Practical and Economical 
Solution to Garbage Can 
PROBLEMS! 


PREVENTS RUST © ELIMINATES PESTS 
® LASTS INDEFINATELY 








For Complete Details Write Direct 


CANNON-PARKER 
2906 Surrey Road, Birmingham 9, Ala. 











oo 
Available with or 
without chain. 














The Hydraulic 


Water Ram 


Meets all problems of clogs 
and stoppages in sewer and 
drainage systems. No chem- 
icals—no_ electric cables. 
Succeeds in minutes where 
other methods fail. Get all 


the facts. 


Ask for literature 


HYDRAULIC MFG. 
COMPANY 


Kiel, Wisconsin 
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HOUSING 
RESEARCH 


Title | Studies 
Title Ill Studies 


REAL ESTATE 
RESEARCH 
CORPORATION 


James C. Downs, |r. 


President 


73 West Monroe Street 
Chicago 3, Illinois 
Telephone - CEntral 6-3525 
The oldest research 


corporation in the 


housing field 





Jost ONE 1/32” pia-hole size faucet LEAK 
MUSHROOMS inte ATOMIC WASTE 


of approximately 76,008 gallons 
of water yearly — COSTING: 
(“5103 


@ $1 per M cubic feet 


C 


If a hot water faucet, then actual 
FUEL WASTED heating 76,000 gallons 
costs approximately : 


$27.65 if coal (7,900 ibs.) 
$38.00 if olf (633 gals.) 
$50.63 if gas (67,500 cv. ft.) 


STOP this needless WASTE during 
today’s MATERIAL and MANPOWER 
shortages with ‘“SEXAUER’ “Easy-Tites” 
that outwear ordinary faucet washers 
6-to-1, thus SAVING labor on 5 REPEAT 
repairs, PLUS water and fuel, while 
prolonging the life of SCARCE fixtures. 


PAT'D. 


“EASY-TITE” 
FAUCET WASHERS 


..+@ modern labora- 

tory triumph, are 

compounded from 

du PONT NEO- 

PRENE instead of rubber—to withstand 

DESTRUCTIVE HEAT common in 

present-day super-heating water systems 
that formerly broke down washer’s 

structure (tested to withstand 300°F.). 


Built like a tire with fabric 
re-inforcement they resist the grinding. 
closing squeeze that SPLIT and MUSH 
ordinary washers out of shape... caus- 
ing LEAKS. 


Through combining NEOPRENE and 
FABRIC RE-INFORCEMENT they 
OUTWEAR ordinary washers 6-to-1 on 
hot or cold TAPS—thus you slash water 
fuel and labor costs. 








THE NEW ‘SEXAUER’ CATALOG 


Edition F, just out 
pictures over 2500 
TRIPLE-WEAR plumb- 
ing REPAIR ports and 
Pot'd. Precision 
Tools. It's today's 
accepted buying 
guide for discriminating purchasing and 
maintenance personne! among thousands 
of top PLANTS, INSTITUTIONS and GOVT 
AGENCIES that rely on SEXAUER repoir 
materials. Send for your copy today! 














Then too, there’s a SEXAUER TECHNI- 
CIAN within quick call from coast-to- 
coast, who offers a special SURVEY 
service that sets up a schedule of the 
exact replacement parts required for your 
particular plumbing fixture regardless 
of make or age and without obligation. 


A postcard will bring him and your NEW 

Catalog F promptly. 

J. A, SEXAUER MFG. CO.,INC., J 1 
2503-05 Third Avenue, New York 51. 


MITTIN 
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as advertised in THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 
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THE COVER... 


Fresno’s Sequoia Courts: a backyard 
view. The story of Fresno’s program, 
past — present — and to come, is told 
on page 17. The city and county pro 
gram have earned unusually favorable 
public acceptance—something for which 
the well kept appearance of the grounds 
and buildings can take a good share 


of the credit. 


PUBLIC HOUSING IS NOT 
“FOR DEPRESSIONS ONLY’”’... 


Public housing is not a make-work program—a “leaf-raking” project 
to provide employment in times of national depression. Public housing 
has a continuous and important contribution to make to a_ balanced 


housing production program for the country. 


In order to make that contribution, public housing must go on 
during good times and bad, just as the building of housing for families 
of higher income levels goes on in good times and bad: in varying 
volume, of course, depending on the amount of money available through 


out the country for all types of expenditures. 


During the present period of defense mobilization, there are those 
whose first thought is that there should be no further construction of 
public housing for low-income families. To say that such families, 
presently living in the worst housing in any given community, must 
be left unprovided for except in times when there is no other place 
to use housebuilding materials and manpower is somewhat comparable 
to saying that no more workmen’s shoes should be made during a 
defense mobilization period—or no more overalls—or no more women’s 


low-cost house dresses. 


Men and women of low-income, under this “cut-off” theory, should 
be able to meet their shoe requirements and working clothes require 
ments, as well as their housing requirements, by using the cast-off 
footgear and garments and houses of those financially better off than 


they: a modern version of the “let-’em-eat-cake” philosophy. 


The slums of today provide overwhelming evidence that this theory 
of leaving the low-income sector of the housing market to shift for itselt 
is not only false—but dangerous. As long as any part of the country’s 
available building materials and manpower is being used for housing 
as-usual, just that long should the regular public housing program for 
low-income families continue—and in a proportion to total production 


that fairly represents the needs of that part of the market. 


The idea that there is something unpatriotic—an indulgence in 
unwarranted luxury—about building for low-income families during 
the present period of gearing up for national defense has no basis in 


either economic facts or humanitarian principles. 
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War Housing — 


what type program is coming? 


Questions not answers are the 
order of the day in housing, as in most 
fields of current activity. Major ques 
tions facing housing officials and best 


guesses at answers run like this. 
General Questions 


1—For whom is housing to be built 
during the war mobilization period? 

2—Who is going to build it? 

3—What kind of housing will it be? 
Rental or sales? Permanent or tem- 
porary? 

4—What will the “system” be for 
getting the housing programmed, fi- 
nanced, built, managed? Should it be 
similar to that developed during World 
War II, with Washington, in effect, 
licensing builders, issuing them ma- 
terials priorities, and setting the con- 
struction standards and _ cost 
tions? 


limita- 


Public Housing Questions 


Those in the field of public housing 
have a special set of questions for which 
they are seeking answers: 

1—Will the program under the 
Housing Act of 1949 continue? 

2—If so, will there be a restriction 
on the number of units that can be 
built, as was true for the July-De- 
cember 1950 period? What will that 
number of units be? 

3—Will low-rent housing projects be 
opened to occupancy by defense work 
ers, through a revival, perhaps, of what 
was known as the “671” 
ing World War II? : 

4—Will the federal-lécal relationship 
remain the same for a defense program 


program dur- 


as for the present low-rental program: 
with the Public Housing Administra- 
tion as the federal agency and _ local 
housing authorities as the local bodies 
that will undertake the construction 
and management of the projects? 
What's Happening 

The answers to all of these questions 
are being debated in Washington and 
by mid-month it is expected that both 
houses of Congress will have sets of pro- 
posed housing legislation under consid- 
eration that will provide the framework 
for 1951 housing policy. During De- 
cember, first indications of what this 
legislation might be came from the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency. 
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Statement then was that “proposals now 
being studied are generally patterned 
on those used in World War II, though 
with some differences in specific terms 
and detail. These include special FHA 
insurance limited to privately financed 
defense housing, and authority for di 
rect federal provision of housing for 
defense workers if needed as a sup 
plement to private programs.” 

Specifically, it is anticipated that there 
may be three types of federally assisted 
detense housing programs: 

I—A program 
for privately financed housing under 
the Federal Housing Administration, 
comparable to the so called “Title VI” 
program of World War II. 


2—A revival of the Lanham Act pro 


gram of federally owned housing for 


mortgage insurance 


defense workers and civilian person 
nel at armed forces installations, with 
local housing authorities doing the 
building and management job wher 


ever qualified and willing to do so. 


3—A re-direction of the public hous 
ing program under the Housing Act of 
1949 to serve defense housing needs, 
on a pattern similar to that followed 
in World War II under the Public Law 
671 program. 

Title VI 

As of early January, it was antici 
pated that Congress would be asked 
to consider a $3 billion authorization 
for the Title VI program. Such a pro 
gram would enable the Federal Hous 
ing Administration to insure 90, 95, 
or even 100 per cent loans for private 
ly built housing in defense areas. Such 
a program would mean a lifting of the 
Regulation X limitations on housing 
credit imposed by the Federal Reserve 
System and the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency in October of last 
year (see November 1950 Journat ot 
Housinc, page 397). 


Lanham Program 


The possible size of a new Lanham 
Act program was rumored in Decem 
ber to be $250 million. There was 
no anticipation that there would be 
any major change in the way this pro- 
gram might work during the current 
defense period as compared with the 
World War II system. Word was in De 


cember that perhaps a new constitutent 
agency of the Housing and Home Fi 
nance Agency would be created to ad 
minister the program, rather than lea 
ing the job in the Public Housing Ad 
ministration, where the World War II 
program is still being supervised. Word 
also was that there would be no local 
authority participation in the program, 
Strong protestations against such a pos 
sibility were registered by the National 
Housing Conference in 
Policy and National 
ment filed with the White House (see 


a “Housing 
Defense” state 


summary of the statement on page ©) 
and as of early January expectation was 
that the PHA-local authority 
of operating a revived 


method 
Lanham pro 
gram would undoubtedly prevail for 
any 1951 program initiated, 

A Lanham type of program would 
also be expected to finance community 
facilities of various types, as in World 
War II: the public utilities and services 
normally provided by a municipality 
lines, systems, roads, 


water sewer 


streets, schools, recreation areas, etc. 
Public Housing 


What to expect in 1951 for public 
housing was less certain than for either 
of the two programs outlined above. 
The one possibility on which there 
seemed to be the most assurance of 
action was that the President's budget 
message to Congress this month would 
provide for a continuation of the low 
under the 
1949: but on a six 


housing 
Housing Act of 
months restricted basis, somewhat com 
30.000-unit 


rental program 


parable to the program 
authorized for the July-December per 
iod of 1950 (see page raX Expectation 
was that the number of units author 
ized would not fall: below 30,000 and 
might go somewhat above it, possibly 
as high as 37,500. However, it was also 
anticipated — that 


projects approved 


would need to be in areas where de 
fense housing needs were evident—in 
cities and towns where war industries 
were being reactivated or where Army, 


Navy, or 


bringing in sizeable additions to the 


\ir Force installations were 


existing population. 

As noted above, it was also believed 
possible that new legislation would be 
proposed under which public housing 
would be provided for defense workers 
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on somewhat different terms than those 
in the Housing Act of 1949. Opposi- 
tion to such a proposal was anticipated 
from the usual sources of public hous- 
ing antagonism: home builders, real- 
tors, mortgage bankers, etc. Possibly 
for this reason, legislative proposals for 
this type program did not seem to be 
as far advanced in January as for the 
revived Title VI and Lanham programs 
and expectation was that such a pro- 
gram would not come up for discus- 
sion until later in the year. 

The following statements on public 
housing were made late in 1950 and 
early January and give some sense of 
the future. 


HHFA Administrator 


Speaking to the Businessmen’s Con- 
ference on Urban Problems of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce 
on November 20, HHFA Administra- 
tor Raymond M. Foley said: 

“, «+ Clearly all considerations for all 

programs must be measured in the light 
of the paramount interest of our 
national defense and national secur- 
ity . . . Within the limitations set by 
these actions, our national policy is to 
maintain maximum production and 
support of programs of the Federal 
Housing Administration and the Vet- 
erans Administration. Construction of 
urgently needed low-rent housing for 
families of low income will. continue, 
even though at rates below the volume 
contemplated under the Housing Act of 
1949 . . . In the same way, we are 
continuing to make advances of funds 
to communities for the planning and 
surveying work necessary for the prep- 
aration of local slum clearance and 
urban redevelopment programs. 
We will retain under our contract pro- 
visions the authority to defer the start- 
ing of demolition if national condi- 
tions should make such action neces- 
sary in any locality. Because of the 
time factors involved in the planning 
of redevelopment projects and in the 
acquisition of land which frequently 
will involve condemnation proceedings, 
most proposed redevelopment programs 
will not reach the demolition and clear- 
ance stage until next fall or later. The 
decision as to whether to proceed im- 
mediately with those programs into 
site clearance, site preparation and dis- 
posal of project areas for new construc- 
tion will obviously have to be gauged 
in terms of national conditions as they 
will then exist.” 


Bureau of the Budget 


The Assistant Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget, Elmer B. Staats, made 
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sible. 


in new war industries. 





PLAN OF ACTION 


Recommended to President Truman by the 
Board of Directors of the 


National Housing Conference 
December 11, 1950 


1—The Public Housing Administration personnel must be strengthened, 
its administration simplified, and dynamic leadership provided to 
make its experienced and proven machinery work successfully. Its 
present program should be adapted to defense needs wherever pos- 


2—The urban redevelopment machinery, national and local, should be 
adapted to serve over-all decentralization and dispersal policy, and 
the provision of suitable homes and community facilities for workers 


3—An additional program of emergency public housing should be 
initiated, administered by a revitalized PHA and designed to utilize 
local initiative and responsibility to the fullest degree through active 
participation by local governments, housing authorities, and suitable 
private groups such as tenant cooperatives. Such projects should be 
planned to minimize government ownership. 


4—Full credit aids should be made available for programmed private 
housing necessary for defense workers, and assuring an adequate 
proportion of rental construction. 


5—-The programming of defense housing needs by area and income 
groups should be started immediately, with priorities for both public 
and private construction required in areas of defense activity. 


6—A national policy to guide the decentralization of new construction 
should be adopted, coordinating all federal aids to achieve the de- 
velopment of sound decentralized communities. 


7—Except in cases where mobile housing is clearly required, all emer- 
gency war housing should be of permanent character, since our 
chronic housing shortage does not permit the waste of limited re- 
sources on “temporary” housing. 








the following statement on December 
8 to the Tenth Biennial General Assem- 
bly of the States: 

“The President has adopted a firm 
policy of restricting sharply any civil 
public works construction that does not 
contribute directly to defense activities. 
... Individual low-rent housing projects 
may be important to the defense effort 
or may be necessary to meet essential 
civilian needs. This can be determined 
only by an examination of each project, 
and the immediate task is to reorient 
all of these programs to assure approval 
for only the essential projects.” 


“Journal of Commerce” 

The New York Journal of Commerce 
on December 6 predicted: 

“A substantial increase in the volume 
of public housing construction will 
probably take place next year... . In 
the light of experience with the emer- 


gency housing erected during World 
War II, it is believed that the solution 
will not be found in temporary hous- 
ing but in the construction of perma- 
nent public housing projects. . . . Rather 
than take on the responsibility for an- 
other rash of ‘permanent’ temporary 
projects, it is believed possible that the 
Public Housing Administration will 
seek legislation similar to that which 
provided the ‘671 
World War II.” 


projects’ during 


Open Question 


An important question that is under 
frequent discussion, much of it in con- 
troversial terms, is what kind of hous- 
ing should be built during the year 
ahead and during any more intensive 
period of war mobilization: in what 
price ranges — for rent or sale — 
permanent or temporary construction— 
or combinations of all three? Current- 
ly, the credit restrictions under Regula- 
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tion X are claimed to work against the 
family of moderate means, with the 
low-income family completely shut out 
unless the PL-171 program continues. 


A.F.L. Resolution 


The American Federation of Labor 
has adopted a resolution in this con- 
nection, as follows: whatever 
residential construction is permitted 
should contribute to the maximum pos- 
sible extent to meet the housing needs 
of low- and middle-income families 
and we specifically urge further that 
there be no further cut-backs in the 
low-rent public housing program and 
that there should be renewed pressure 
in the 82nd Congress for enactment of 
the cooperative housing program for 
middle-income families. 


C.1.O. Recommendation 


The CIO adopted a similar provision 
in its 1951 legislative program, to the 
effect that Congress be asked to “pro- 
vide federal aid to build houses for 
those who need them most; repeal 
present discriminatory credit regula- 
tions which prevent workers families 
from buying new houses; substitute di- 
rect controls that will provide: strict 
allocation of building materials with top 
priority (after defense projects) for pub- 
lic housing and housing priced to sell 
to average families; control and _ roll 
back of prices of building materials; 
and control of sale prices of houses, 
both old and new.” 


No Temporaries 


General disposition on the part of 
most housing agencies and organiza- 
tions is to recommend against the pro- 
vision of any temporary housing un- 
der a new war housing program. The 
National Security Resources Board, 
however, appears to see a need for such 
housing—particularly for civilian de- 
fense and emergency purposes and are 
especially interested in prefabricated 
and mobile units. Possibility is that 
the housing legislation that will come 
before Congress this month will include 
an allocation of funds to improve and 
increase the production of prefabricated 
housing. 


Material Controls 


How housing might fare in the allo- 
cation of strategic materials, such as 
steel, copper, aluminum, was far from 
clear as the year opened and what could 
be expected in the way of a system 
of materials priorities was involved in 
the larger question of how all produc- 
tion and prices might be kept in check. 
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31,689 Low-Rent 
Units Under Way 


As of December 31, 1950, the Public 
Housing Administration has announced 
a total of 31,689 units of low-rental 
housing approved for construction un 
der the Housing Act of 1949. Of this 
number 28,662 units were approved for 
construction from July through Decem 
ber 31 under the 30,000 unit quota 
imposed by the President on July 18, 
1950. 

Notable Record 

The July-to-December record of 
units approved for construction is a 
notable one in view of the many ob 
stacles to progress that occurred dur 
ing that period, beginning with the 
Korean crisis and consequent sharp cost 
climbs, material shortages, and un 
certainties as to whether the program 
would be permitted to go on—plus con 
tinuous sniping from the real estate 
lobby both locally and in Washington. 
An added complication was the differ 
ence in the federal-local view as to 
how the rising cost situation should be 
met, with PHA still driving toward 
an $8450 average per unit development 
cost, rather than the allowable per room 
cost limitation imposed in the Act. 


Details of the Record 


The figures on page 8 show that dur 
ing the July to December period, actual 
bids were opened on a total of 42,153 
units. Of this number bids were re 
jected on 4670 units and there is 
thought to be little likelihood that costs 
on the projects involved can be cut 
sufficiently or the designs altered fully 
enough to get PHA approval on a sec 
ond or third bid. Bids for another 
6045 units had been opened as of the 
years end but construction contract 
award had not yet been approved by 
PHA. Also there was still another 
2740 units out for bid as of December 
31, 1950—of which 2052 were units 
on which bids had previously been re- 
jected. 

Costs Stop 6722 Units 

These latter 2052 units plus the 4670 
on which bids had been rejected and 
no re-advertising done as of the year’s 
end represent the toll taken by cost 
difficulties during the latter half of the 
year. 

The Atlanta Field Office of PHA un- 
der Mr. M. B. Satterfield had the 
largest number of projects under con- 
struction: 46 out of the national total 
of 130 on which the order for the con- 


tractor to proceed had been given. In 
number of units, the New York City 
Field Office under John Kervick led, 
with 7443 units. 


PHA-NAHO “Schools” 


In anticipation of a six-months quota 
for January through June 1951 of about 
the same 30,000 unit limit, PHA is 
planning to continue its joint efforts 
with NAHO to keep costs down and 
thus prevent a high mortality of bids 
rejected on a price basis. The PHA 
NAHO cost “schools” announced in 
the December JournaL or Hovusine 
were scheduled for the middle west, 
south, and east as follows—those in the 
far west having been held in Decem 
ber: 


Januar +- 5: Atlanta 

January &- Y: Boston 

January 10-11: New York City 
January 11-12: Fort Worth 
January 15-16: Philadelphia 
January 18-19: Richmond, Virginia 
January 22-23: Chicago 


é3 
January 24-25: Detroit 


The “text book” for these cost con 
ferences was sent out in advance to 
every housing authority in the country: 
“Planning, Design, and Construction 
for Economy.” The book treats of nine 
areas where economies are believed to 
be possible: (1) choice of site; (2) site 
plan; (3) dwelling building type; (4) 
dwelling unit plan; (5) structural sys 
tem and materials; (6) mechanical sys 
tem—heating plant, utilities, plumbing, 
electrical work; (7) materials, finishes, 
details, equipment; (8) tenant activity 
space design and equipment. 


Ist Cost vs. Maintenance 

The ninth area is the first one treated 
in the book and involves an evaluation 
of the relative merits of high first costs 
vs. long-term maintenance costs. In the 
past, emphasis has been on seeking to 
build projects that will require a mini 
mum of maintenance and replacement 
over the 40 to 60 years that the projects 
will stand. In the new text, there is 
a reversal of this thinking and figures 
are provided that minimize the effect 
of high first costs on future mainten- 
ance economies, The figures are pre- 
sented with something of a moral 
slant: is it better to achieve a minor 
maintenance budget economy ten years 
from now—an economy that is only a 
possibility and may not prove to be a 


(Continued column one, page 8) 
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reality—than to build some 80,000 more 
units? 

Ignoring the argument that the PHA 
figures may not be completely valid or 
fair, the following comment of Lee 
Johnson, executive vice-president of the 
National Housing Conference poses the 
alternative solution succinctly: 

“The fact that war in Korea 
became a reality was nobody’s fault. 


It means, however, that if homes are 
to be built for low-income families for 
which the need is growing hourly, it 
is going to be necessary to explain to 
the people and to the Congress that 
March 1949 estimates have been proved 
by conditions beyond anyone’s control 
to be inaccurate. It means that far less 
than 810,000 homes will be built under 
the Housing Act of 1949... .” 





PHA RECORD ON 
PL-171 UNITS APPROVED 
FOR CONSTRUCTION 





| “REACTIVATED” 
| UNDER USHAct 
OF 1937 





NEW PROJECTS 


UNDER 
PL-171 


TOTAL 








2415 | 


PL-171 UNITS UNDER CONSTRUCTION PRIOR TO JULY 1, 1950 


612 3027 





3447 | 


PL-171 UNITS UNDER CONSTRUCTION JULY 1 TO DECEMBER 31, 1950 


25,215 | 28.662 
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PL-171 UNITS ON WHICH BIDS REJECTED—NOT YET RE-ADVERTISED 


2654 1670 





PL-171 


24 


UNITS: CONSTRUCTION AWARDS APPROVED 
BY PHA BUT NOT YET UNDER CONSTRUCTION 


Nm 





} 
178 


PL-171 UNITS: BIDS OPENED, BUT CONSTRUCTION AWARDS NOT 
APPROVED BY PHA 


Sk67 | 6045 





PL-171 


0 | 
| 


UNITS: OUT FOR BIDS; BIDS NOT OPENED 


2740 


2740 
(2052 rejected and 
| 


e-advertised ) 





Soston 
Detroit 
New York 
Philadelphia 
Puerto Rico 
Atlanta 
Fort Worth 
Richmond 

F Chicago 


(ee & 
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1950 CONSTRUCTION 
HITS ALL-TIME HIGH 


The year 1950 set a new volume rec- 
ord for all types of construction, with 
housebuilding recording the biggest 
boom, according to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics and the Department of Com 
merce. 

The number of new housing starts 
far surpassed any previous year’s total, 
employment in contract construction 
reached an all-time high, and output 
of many building materials broke all 
previous records. 

Of the record breaking $27,750,000, 
000 worth of new construction, close 
to $12 billion was for housing—public 
and private. A total of nearly $11.5 
billion was spent on construction of 
privately owned nonfarm dwellings 
in 1950 and some $328 million on 
public housing. 


Weekly Figures 
Engineering News-Record reports 
that weekly averages for the first nine 
months for private mass housing was 
$68 million. The October weekly aver 
age was $35 million; November, $40 
million, and the first week of December 
recorded about $36 spent. 
Public housing contracts averaged $5.9 
million a week for the first nine months 
of the year. October’s weekly average 
was $7.3 million, and November's aver 
age reached $10.8 million. In the first 
week in December $4.4 million in con- 
tracts were recorded for public housing. 


million 


Liberal financing together with an 
accumulated backlog of housing needs 
set off the boom, BLS and the Depart- 
ment of Commerce said. Tightening 
of housing credit after the start of the 
Korean war checked the boom in the 
final quarter of the year. 

Indications are that the physical 
volume of construction work done in 
1950 was also up—about 10 per cent 
above the previous record set in 1927 
and at least 15 per cent above the war- 
time peak in 1942. Construction con- 
tractors reportedly employed more than 
2.6 million workers in 


August and 
September of 1950, 


exceeding any 
previous record. 
Materials 


While shortages of building materials 
delayed construction at times, by year’s 
end all nonmetallic materials were re 
ported to be in adequate supply. The 
improvement is attributed to the drop 
in new housing starts, more normal buy- 
ing practices, and availability of more 
freight cars for shipment. Shortages 
in steel, copper, and aluminum are ex- 
pected to continue as the defense effort 


picks up speed. 
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“Canned Campaign” 


to kill public housing continues 


The “canned campaign” to kill off 
the public housing program at the 
local level had taken on at least three 
new slants as the new year began. One 
of them came in the guise of nation- 
al defense and “patriotism”; a second 
approach was via state legislatures; and 
the third was planned to move through 
the new 82nd Congress. 


“Patriotism” 


On the first front, the action of 
two small Texas cities in voluntarily 
asking that funds allotted to them for 
low-rent housing be returned to the 
Public Housing Administration and 
applied to the national defense effort 
was being used by the Texas Associa- 
tion of Home Builders as a flag-wav- 
ing technique to kill the program even 
in areas where the construction of 
low-rent housing will be a vital factor 
in the defense effort. Exhibit one in 
this demonstration was Breckenridge, 
Texas. The housing authority there 
has requested in a formal resolution, 
endorsed by the city council, that 
the Public Housing Administration 
suspend the allocation of money for 
a 75-unit, low-rent project and apply 
the money to defense purposes. Short 
ly after the action was taken by the 
authority, the Texas Association of 
Home Builders reproduced a new 
story on the decision together with a 
congratulatory telegram it had sent to 
the housing authority chairman, and 
distributed the reprint widely—idea, 
of course, being to stimulate more 
of this kind of “patriotism.” The 


United States Chamber of Commerce 
is also publicizing the action. 

In Edinburgh, Texas on December 
5 three members of the five-member 
city commission—two commissioners 
and the mayor—formed a majority to 
approve a resolution to turn back the 
$1 million allotted to it for a 100-unit 
housing project. The resolution further 
urged that “all cities in the United 
States are hereby urged in the name 
of patriotic duty to surrender back to 
our President all federal housing funds 
allotted to them for his use in our 
national defense .” The action tak 
en by the three members of the com 
mission came less than a month after 
a majority of votes in a referendum 
had been cast in favor of a low-rent 
project (see December 1950 Journat, 
page 434). 

Dallas was also feeling the home 
builders There, however, 
home builders announced that though 
still opposed in principle to public 
housing they would go along with the 
housing 


campaign. 


low-rent 
project (1) if it were built in West 
Dallas, presently 
limits; (2) if a member of the home 
builders group were appointed to the 
housing authority; and (3) if tenants 
of the project were chosen only trom 


authority on a 


outside the city 


the lowest income group by a system 
of priority beginning with the very 
lowest. 


The State Approach 


Meanwhile the Texas Association of 
Home Builders was pushing its ef 
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forts on the state level as well. Meet 
ing in Dallas in December the home 
builders group passed a resolution ask- 
ing the state legislature, convening 
January 9, to repeal the state housing 


enabling law 


under which local au 


thorities now operate. It is anticipated 
that spokesmen for the home build 
ers in the legislature will see that the 
bill to repeal the act is introduced. 
Convention delegates who approved 
the resolution for repeal of the en 
abling legislation had earlier turned 
down another resolution to seek a leg 
islative amendment requiring a reter- 
endum before a public housing project 
could be started in any Texas com 
In still another resolution the 


builders called 


munity. 


home upon Congress 


to drop the public housing program 
for the duration of the war emergency. 
The idea ofl 


pushing  anti-public 


housing legislation through the states 
was being recommended by the real 
Texas but 
for all the more than 40 states whose 


estate lobby not only for 
legislatures are to be in 
ing 1951. The 


fornia state-wide referendum was be 


session dur 


success of the Cali 


ing cited as Cncouraging evidence ot 


why a state should be a 


killing 


approach 


powerful weapon in public 
housing. 
USSLL 
Another long-time opponent of the 
program—the United States Savings 
and Loan meanwhile was 
girding for the 1951 fight against the 


program. A supplement to the league's 


League 
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NEW SET OF “CANNED” ADVERTISEMENTS FOR USE IN LOCAL PRESS 


The United States Savings and Loan League is offering mats for the above ads free on request (also the one 


on page 10). 
January, 1951 


New in layout, they are old in the form of attack on public housing that they take. 
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1950 2 kit” of anti-public housing 
propaganda (see August 1950 Journat, 
page 267) contained a free offer of a 
new set of slogan-bearing ad mats, as 
shown on page 9. Also, fulfilling the 
recommendations made earlier by the 
league’s government housing commit- 
tee, a staff member had been designated 
to work solely on the anti-public hous- 
ing campaign, preparing additional 
literature and assisting member savings 
and loan officials in the hight. 

At the league’s annual convention 
held in Washington, D. C. in Novem- 
ber a formal resolution approved by 
the delegates carried their fight to the 
national level by petitioning the 82nd 
Congress to pass legislation to halt the 
public housing program until the ex- 
piration of the Defense Production 
Act; by asking for an amendment to 
the 1949 housing act requiring a refer 
endum on each project to be built in 
the country; and by petitioning the 
President to suspend loans and annual 
contributions to local authorities until 
the expiration of the Defense Produc- 
tion Act. 

The 1950 committee on government 
housing for the league, in a tentative 
draft of its report to the national or- 
ganization, recommended that state 
organizations review the enabling legis- 
lation in their states and work for 
modifications to require a referendum 
vote in every community before public 
housing projects could be built. In 
still another recommendation—one that 
was not adopted—the committee recom 
mended that the league encourage Con 
gress to undertake an extensive investi 
gation of lobbying activities on the part 
of government officials and in particular 
those in the Public Housing Adminis- 
tration. 


NAREB 


The National Association of Real Es- 
tate Boards, another of the ardent anti- 


italics ) 


annual exhibit and convention: 
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-—POT CALLS KETTLE BLACK ... 


We quote from page 4 of the December 15 issue of the National 
Association of Home Builders’ Washington Letter: 

“Always opportunists, the public housing lobby is making vigorous 
efforts to capitalize on the war emergency by a large-scale building 
program—for the temporary use of defense workers 


Three inches lower on the page in a blurb for the Association’s 


“No Home Builder can afford to miss this unprecedented oppor- 
tunity to see the million dollar exhibit of new materials and equipment 
—to hear 100 of the nation’s experts on all matters affecting home build- 
ing—to swap ideas with the top builders in the country—and to learn 
how best to capitalize on the opportunities of the year ahead.” ( Editors’ 
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Catch-line in the above ‘‘canned”’ adver- 
tising mat, which is being distributed 
free by the United States Savings and 
Loan League, is the one the League re- 
gards as the most effective of all those 
developed to date for attacking public 
housing. It’s been used extensively. 








public housing organizations, also took 
advantage of their national convention 
held in Miami Beach in November 
to reiterate their opposition to the pub- 
lic housing program. The NAREB 


resolution purported to be sympathetic 





( Editors’ 
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with the objective of providing low- 
rent housing but claimed that the 13- 
year old public housing “experiment” 
had failed and that private enterprise 
could best accomplish the provision 
of low-rent housing. 

Earlier the American Federation of 
Labor at its September convention in 
Houston had condemned the NAREB, 
the National Association of Home 
Builders, the USSLL “and their par- 
ticipating affiliates and associated or- 
ganizations for the unprincipled and 
undemocratic methods used by them 
to defeat the humanitarian housing 
program of the people and for weaken- 
ing and undermining the processes of 
free democratic government by their 
scurrilous methods of attack ee 

The resolution read in part, “The 
National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, aided and abetted by the Na- 
tional Association of Home Builders 
and the United States Savings and 
Loan League and many local splinter 
organizations sponsored by them, are 
endeavoring to destroy the low-rent 
. [by] the use 
of half-truths, distortion of fact, spuri- 
ous claims and outright deceit and 
falsehood, and_ the 


housing program 


subversion of 
processes of our free democratic form 
of government to confuse and divide 
the people to defeat their aims for 
the general welfare 

The resolution asked that every local 
affiliate of the AFL actively aid and 
support the low-rent program and 
join with other labor, civic, religious, 
women’s, and veterans groups in com- 
batting the campaign of the opposition, 
and “conduct an educational campaign 
among their members to make clear the 
issues involved in the real estate lobby’s 
fight against public housing 


NAHB 


In the light of two policy statements 
made recently by its executive commit- 
tee, the National Association of Home 
Builders is also expected to come up 
at their annual convention in late Jan- 
uary with a proposal asking the 82nd 
Congress to stop the public housing 
program. Meeting in Houston in Oc- 
tober, the executive committee asked 
for a halt to the public housing pro- 
gram. Again in December the com- 
“unanimously reaffirmed our 
policy. position that socialized public 
housing should be suspended for the 
duration of the emergency and in- 
structed our legislative committee and 
staff to take vigorous action toward 
this objective .. .” 


mittee 
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LOS ANGELES 
All 11 of LHA’s Sites for 10,000 
Units Get City Council Approval 
Los Angeles’ program of 10,000 units 


of low-rent public housing moved 
ahead in late November with the ap- 
proval by the city council of 11 sites 
for the projects. The vote in the city 
council was 12 to 1 for the site ap- 
provals. 


Although Proposition 10, a state con- 
stitutional amendment approved in the 
November 7 elections, requires that a 
referendum be held on each public 
low-rent housing project to be con- 
structed in the state, it specifically ex- 
empted from such referenda projects 
that had already been approved. The 
city - housing authority cooperation 
agreement for the 10,000 units, passed 
unanimously in August 1949, was one 
of the first approved in the country; 
the Public Housing Administration had 
earlier given approval to the 11 sites; 
and contracts for financial assistance 
for the projects were entered into be- 
tween PHA and the housing authority 
in October 1950. 


Neighborhood groups had previously 
protested the site selections, particularly 
the so-called Rose Hills area and the 
Chavez Ravine area, both of which 
would provide sites for large projects. 
A taxpayer and secretary of an im- 
provement association in the Rose Hills 
area, following the city council action 
approving the sites, threatened to bring 
an injunction suit against the city to 
prevent it from transferring tax de- 
linquent land to the housing authority 
for the project. However, by the end 
of December the threatened suit had 
not been filed. 


Property owners in the area argued 
that the Rose Hills slope is not adapt- 
able to multiple dwelling units and 
asked that the land be used for urban 
redevelopment instead. They also said 
that real estate authorities believe con- 
struction of the project would depreci- 
ate values and retard growth in the 
area. 


Largest of the 11 projects is the one 
that includes the Chavez Ravine area, 
which will have 3360 units on a 213.6 
acre tract. The Rose Hills develop- 
ment will have 2099 units. Five of 
the projects will be extensions of exist- 
ing low-rent projects. Construction on 
the first units will get under way prob- 
ably early this year. 
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BALTIMORE 
Injunction Against LHA To Prevent 
Building on Vacant Sites Dismissed 

In a brief opinion Judge Herman 
Moser in November dismissed an in- 
junction suit brought against the Hous- 
ing Authority of Baltimore City that 
sought to prevent the authority from 
building 1500 units of low-rent housing 
on three vacant sites. 

The suit was brought against the 
authority, the mayor, and the city coun 
cil by representatives of the Belair 
Edison Improvement Association, a 
group that previously had fought un- 
successfully the selection of the Armi 
stead Gardens-Sinclair Lane site for a 
public housing project (see April 1950 
JourNAL, page 125). 

Complainants in the suit declared 
that (1) the housing authority income 
limits permitted “middle-income” fami- 
lies to live in projects built for low- 
income families; (2) that more than 
3400 vacant dwellings were available 
in Baltimore for low-income families; 
and (3) that the “Baltimore Plan” pro- 
vides housing for low-income families. 
They asked that the housing authority 
be forced to reduce their maximum 
income limits and limit their con- 
struction to projects in slum areas. 

The housing authority, in its reply 
to the suit, proved that the income 
limits the complainants cited were 
maximum income limits for continued 
occupancy, not admission to projects; 
that the median income of present 
tenants of housing authority projects 
was $989 below the median income of 
families living in the blighted areas 
of Baltimore. The authority, pointing 
to the 3430 vacant dwellings the com- 
plainants cited as being available for 
low-income families, showed that of 
that number only 1.5 per cent were 
standard and that of those only 845 
were for rent. Of those for rent, the 
average size was 2.3 rooms per unit. 

The complainants themselves sub- 
poenaed G. Yates Cook, director of the 
Office of Housing and Law Enforce- 
ment, the agency responsible for en- 
forcement of the “Baltimore Plan,” to 
testify on the effectiveness of the stand- 
ards enforcement program. However, 
Mr. Yates, in telling what the “Balti- 
more Plan” could do and what it 
could not do in alleviating slum con- 
ditions, turned out to be a witness for 
the housing authority. 


Judge Moser in his decision on the 


case said in part, “It was further quite 
apparent from the testimony that the 
units to be erected are quite essential 
to this community. . . . In fact, it was 
apparent to the court that these units 
will only partially answer what the 
testimony indicated to be a large and 
continuing need.” 

Oliver C. Winston, executive director 
of the Baltimore authority, comment 
ing upon the trial, said he believed the 
injunction suit “has better served the 
housing authority than it has the com 
plainants. .. . This injunction suit gave 
the authority a wonderful opportunity 
to parade all of the facts about public 
housing before the local 
rs 


public 


The local press gave full coverage 
to the week-long trial and to the de 
cision of the court. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
NCHA Gets Site and Cooperation 
Agreement Approval for 4000 Units 

The National Capital Housing Au- 
thority in Washington, D. C. expects 
to have construction ready to go by 
April 1 on its first 2000 units of its 
4000-unit public housing program. 
Approval of nine sites by the District 
Commissioners for the 4000-unit pro 
gram in November and signing of a 
cooperation agreement between the 
District government and the housing 
authority late in December pushed the 
Washington housing program over the 
hurdle toward actual construction. Fol- 
lowing approval of the cooperation 
agreement, the authority began draw- 
ing detailed plans for the first 2000 
units and started acquiring the sites. 

The nine sites consist of six outlying 
areas and three inlying locations. The 
three inlying sites are within the gen- 
eral areas approved for redevelopment 
by the National Capital Park and Plan- 
ning Commission and it is believed 
by some sources that if Washington’s 
Redevelopment Land Agency is able 
to get into full-fledged action soon, the 
land agency can acquire the slum sites, 
write down the cost, and sell to the 
housing authority. Unless the land 
agency is able to buy the slum sites 
and write them down for the housing 
authority, it is believed the housing 
authority may not be able to acquire 
the land because of cost restrictions on 
the public housing program. 

The Redevelopment Land Agency is 
not yet in actual operation although 
tunds are available. No staff has yet 
been selected for the agency. 

John Ihlider, executive director of the 
housing authority, said that one of the 
authority’s chief desires is that its pro- 
gram and that of the Redevelopment 








Land Agency may be coordinated. 

The public housing program, Mr. 
Ihlder said, proposes use of three kinds 
of sites: congested slum; deteriorated 
but less crowded land; and vacant or 
sparsely occupied land. This will per- 
mit reducing population density in the 
congested areas, he said. 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 

City Council Passes Minimum Housing 

Code Following Public Hearings 
Richmond, Virginia’s city council on 


December 7 adopted after public hear- 


ings a minimum housing code for 
the city that places responsibility for the 
enforcement of the code with the di- 
rector of public health of the city. 
The code, drawn up by a citizens’ 
committee, was introduced to the coun- 
cil in September. 

The code sets up minimum require- 
ments for housing—new and existing 
—relating to basements, sleeping 
rooms, plumbing, floors, walls, win- 
dows, ventilation, water closets, toilets, 
running water, heat, lights, hallways, 
courts and yards, and infestation. It 


provides a penalty of from $10 to $500 
for violation of any of the require- 
ments. 

Although no funds have yet been 
provided for an enforcement program 
of the new ordinance, it is expected 
that $18,000 will be budgeted for the 
program by the health department. 
The health department also expects to 
have all cases heard by a single judge, 
although plans have not yet been made 
for a special housing court similar to 
the one used in Baltimore to enforce 
the housing code there. 


Six Cities Report Redevelopment Progress 


PROVIDENCE 
First Redevelopment Area Plan 
Gets Unanimous Council Approval 

Providence’s first proposal for rede- 
velopment of a blighted area received 
the unanimous approval of the city 
council when it passed on the question 
at a meeting late in December. The 
tentative plan for redevelopment of the 
project area was approved after the 
council had an opportunity to review 
the plan and to hold a public hearing 
on it on December 7. 

The resolution to approve the rede- 
velopment plan was presented to the 
council by the chairman of the coun- 
cil’s ordinance committee, who is 
also a_ representative of the ward 
in which the proposed redevelopment 
project will be situated. The other 
councilman from the project ward 
seconded the motion to pass the resolu- 
tion, although the project was strongly 
opposed by their constituents. Public 
editorial support had been given to the 
project by the Providence Journal. 

The tentative plan for the area, pre- 
pared by the Providence Redevelop- 
ment Agency, recommends that the 
area be redeveloped for general indus- 
trial use. Cost of land acquisition, 
street improvements, demolition of 
buildings, and regrading of the area is 
estimated at $345,000 and the fair re- 
use value to industry is estimated at 
$150,000. The report on the plan 
points out that the net cost of the re- 
development would be $195,000 and 
that if the project receives federal gov- 
ernment aid, the cost to the city will 
be $60,000. 

A final plan for redevelopment is in 
preparation and wiil be presented to the 
city council early this year. 


ST. LOUIS 
Creates Land Clearance Commission; 
Business People Pledge $1.7 Million 


Authorization of a Land Clearance 
Commission by the St. Louis board’ of 
aldermen and announcement of the 


12 


formation of the Urban Redevelop- 
ment Corporation of St. Louis, both 
on December 1, put new vigor into 
the city’s campaign to clean up its 
sluins. 

The Loard of aldermen on December 
1 passed an ordinance creating the 
Land Clearance Commission, which 
will be the city’s agency for acquiring 
land tor redevelopment (see December 
1950 Journat, page 425). The Urban 
Redevolpment Corporation, formed by 
business and financial interests in the 
city, plans to finance the redevelopment 
of one of the near down-town areas 
of the city as its first project. Simul- 
taneously with announcement of the 
formation of the corporation, it was 
made known that firm commitments 
for $1.7 million of the $2 million the 
corporation seeks as a revolving fund 
for the redevelopment projects had been 
made. 

The corporation will be set up with 
oficers and a board of directors, se- 
lected from among interested persons, 
who will direct the $50 million under- 
taking. The $2 million will be used 
as equity money for what will proba- 
bly be FHA-guaranteed financing of a 
housing project of several thousand 
units on the fringe of the down-town 
area. Land for the project will be 
acquired and cleared by the Land 
Clearance Agency and sold to the re- 
development corporation at a write- 
down. Under the state law, the cor- 
poration would have to pay taxes for 
the first 10 years on only the value 
of the vacant land as of the date of 
acquisition and for the next 15 years 
it would pay only half of the normal 
level for the improved property. 

Business men, civic leaders, planners, 
and citizen groups have endorsed the 
plan. Formation of the corporation 
was the outgrowth of the work of the 
mayor's committee on urban rede- 
velopment. 


CHICAGO 
Approval of Street Closing In City’s 
First Rebuilding Area Assures Project 

Closing of Cottage Grove Avenue, 
main traffic artery through Chicago's 
first redevelopment project area, was 
practically assured by action of the 
city council in mid-December, although 
the council has not yet passed an ordi- 
nance for the closing. 

The council's announced intention to 
approve an ordinance to close the street, 
however, makes it possible for plans 
to proceed for the redevelopment. The 
New York Life Insurance Company, 
which will build the $20 million, 1400- 
unit housing project on Chicago’s south 
side, asked for the street closing and 
threatened to cancel its plans to build 
unless the street were closed. An ordi- 
nance to effect the closing can not be 
passed until all the property along 
the street has been acquired by the 
Chicago Land Clearance Commission, 
which by the end of December held 
title to only about 30 per cent of it. 
However, city and insurance company 
officials said the closing would probably 
not be necessary until some time in 
1954. The first two large buildings 
to be constructed in the project will 
not be situated on land now used for 
Cottage Grove Avenue. 

Although the council vote to close the 
street was 31 to 12, long and bitter 
debate preceded the decision. Mayor 
Martin Kennelly publicly advocated the 
closing as did other city officials and citi- 
zen organizations. However, public 
housing foes, principally, fought against 
it. 

Value and validity of the declaration 
of intention to close the street were 
questioned by some sources, who rea- 
soned that the aldermanic and mayoral 
elections in the spring of 1951 may 
change the picture in the city council 
before an ordinance can be enacted 
tor the closing. 


Construction of the project is ex- 
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pected to get under way some time in 
195}, according to New York Life 
officials. 

DETROIT 

Clearance Begun in Redevelopment 
Area; Relocation Complicated 

Demolition of the first buildings in 
Detroit's Gratiot-Orleans _ redevelop- 
ment area as a start toward clearing 
the 40-block site was begun early in 
November. Advertising for bids for 
further demolition followed closely on 
the heels of the first actual wrecking 
and acquisition of the remainder of 
the property in the project area is 
proceeding. 

The redevelopment project is fi- 
nanced by the city of Detroit with tax 
anticipation notes and an appropria- 
tion of $1.5 million. It is expected 
that following federal approval of the 
redevelopment plan, loans and grants- 
in-aid will be made by the federal 
government to assist in the financing. 

General plans for redevelopment of 
the area are being prepared by the city 
plan commission and a plan for re- 
location of site families will be pre- 
pared by the Housing Commission. 

Meanwhile, strong pleas for a cen- 
tral relocation service for families dis- 
placed by the project and by express- 
way projects came from the Council 
of Social Agencies of Metropolitan De- 
troit and from the Federation of Com- 
munity Councils. The Federation, 
made up of neighborhood community 
councils, said that families in project 
areas who are ineligible for public 
housing are faced with the alternatives 
of paying extremely high rents, break- 
ing up families, or crowding in with 
other families. The Council of Social 
Agencies and the Federation ask that 
responsibility for all relocation, whether 
for local or state public improvements, 
be put under the jurisdiction of one 
centrally operated relocation authority. 

Detroit's housing shortage, which is 
complicating relocation of site occu- 
pants, is said to have been made even 
worse by the expansion of Detroit's 
industries for war mobilization and a 
resulting influx of in-migrant workers 
into the city. The end of rent control, 
supported by the Detroit Housing 
Commission as a possible means of 
increasing the supply of rental housing, 
was effective December 31. 


PITTSBURGH 
Demolition of First Area To Be 
Redeveloped Is Under Way 
Redevelopment of Pittsburgh’s “Gold- 
en Triangle” area into a new commer- 
cial area is under way with demolition 
of the first buildings started. Mean- 
while, final design plans for the three 
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PHA DETROIT OFFICE SENDS GREETINGS 





Above is the Christmas card sent out by staff members of PHA’s Detroit field 
office. The refrigerator at the left symbolizes the Ohio low-rental housing pro- 
gram—now ‘‘frozen”’ pending a state supreme court decision on the state's enabling 
legislation. The antler trophy on the wall is labeled ‘“‘Bay City’’—the city where a 
housing referendum victory was won on November 7 last year. In the waste basket 
are the plans for Flint and South Haven, where referenda have been lost. The filing 
cases right are the housing authorities in Michigan—23 of which have been organ- 
ized in the past year under the direction of Hugo C. Schwartz, who heads the office. 

Picture on the wall shows a tent flying the PHA flag—and with the message: 
PHA minimum standards. ‘Socialism’ is the label on the desk-side jug. 





office buildings that will occupy the 
cleared site are progressing. The office 
buildings project, to be known as Gate 
way Center, will be built by the Equit 
able Life Assurance Company of the 
United States. 

Land for the project 23 acres 
was acquired by the Pittsburgh Rede 
velopment Authority but not until the 
legality of whether the state urban re 
development law would permit com- 
mercial redevelopment was decided. A 
suit brought to oppose the redevelop 
ment was decided in favor of the urban 
redevelopment project in a state su 
preme court decision early in 1950 (see 
March 1950 JournaL, page 102, and 
May 1950 JournaL, page 162). 

The three office buildings will be 
cross-shaped with wings about 50 feet 
wide and 73 feet long. 


NASHVILLE 
State, City, Private Enterprise Are 
Redeveloping ‘‘Capitol Hill’ Area 

Some 93 acres of the worst slums in 
Nashville — slums that surround the 
state capitol — are undergoing “blue 
print” changes and are expected to 
soon become a reality as the city’s 
urban redevelopment program moves 
into high gear. Nashville was the first 
city in the country to receive a final 


planning advance for its redevelopment 
program from the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency’s division of slum 
clearance and urban redevelopment. 

The redevelopment of the area will 
be accomplished through a combina 
tion of state, city, and private enter 
prise aid. Plans call for the state to 
enlarge the capitol grounds for new 
state office buildings; a tree lined ar 
terial boulevard that will circle Capitol 
Hill; streets that will be replanned to 
conferm to the topography and permit 
elinuation of steep grades; a new high 
way bridge that will span the Cumber 
land River nearby (the city has voted 
a $1 million bond issue for it); the 
remainder of the site to be redeveloped 
by private enterprise as a business dis 
trict and in part for warehousing. 
Building of low-rent housing elsewher« 
in the city will be coordinated with 
the slum clearance program to provide 
for relocation of families in the redevel 
opment area. 

The right of the city’s housing au 
thority, designated also as the redevel 
opment agency, to engage in redevelop 
ment has been challenged but was up 
held by the county chancery court in 
a recent decision. The case will go to 
the state supreme court. 
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‘“‘New Towns’ Urged 
For War Program 


Housing and planning officials are 
urging that Congress consider the ad- 
visability of creating “new towns” as 
centers for any of the federal govern- 
ment agencies that may be dispersed 
from the Washington area. The dis- 
persal program was considered by Con- 
gressional committees in the waning 
days of the 8lst Congress but was put 
aside for action by the 82nd Congress 
that convened on January 3. 

The bill under consideration by Con- 
gress would take as many as 15,000 em- 
ployees of various federal agencies out 
of Washington and into communities 
throughout the country as a safeguard 
against possible bomb attack. 

In connection with the dispersal pro- 
gram, Clarence S. Stein, president of 
the Regional Development Council of 
America and adviser to the General 
Services Administration, which is con- 
cerned with dispersal, said federal 
agencies that would be shifted out of 
Washington should be the center of a 
series of complete communities, with 
homes and shops within walking dis- 
tance of offices. He said present plans 
for building office units only should 
be fitted into a program for building 
small towns of about 20,000 population 
or more. He suggested homes close 
enough to the government office build- 
ings so that workers could walk or 
cycle to work. He also suggested a 
half-mile or mile-wide “green belt” 
around each of the towns. 


State, Local Views 


Earlier I. Alvin Pasarew, director of 
the Maryland State Planning Com- 
mission, and Frederick Gutheim, chair- 
man of the Washington Regional Plan- 
ning Council, a member of the Upper 
Montgomery County Planning Com- 
mission, and assistant to the director 
of the American Institute of Architects, 
had asked that the federal government 
confer with state and local officials 
before selecting sites for the buildings 
for dispersed agencies. They said such 
conferences would safeguard against 
upsetting plans for development that 
local communities may have. Mr. 
Gutheim also recommended that the 
proposed dispersal law permit the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency to 
purchase or condemn land for develop- 
ment of necessary housing and com- 
munity facilities for the areas selected 
for the government agencies. 

Earlier, Mayor Frank P. Zeidler of 
Milwaukee, in a letter to W. Stuart 


(Continued column one, page 16) 
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Box Scare 
PROGRAM UNDER HOUSING ACT OF 1949 





PROGRAM RESERVATIONS APPROVED FOR NEW PUBLIC HOUSING 
(As of December 15, 1950) 
Applications Units States 
6491 304,577 442 


117 applications for the reservation of 8225 units in urban places are no longer 
classified as active. 

“Includes 39 states, the District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and 
the Virgin Islands. 


Source: PHA Weekly Progress Report 





PRELIMINARY LOANS REQUESTED AND APPROVED FOR 
NEW PUBLIC HOUSING 


(As Of December 15, 1950) 


Approved by 


Requested President 
Number 640 584 
Amount $53,479,000 
Units 300,933 283,384 


Source: PHA Weekly Progress Report 





COOPERATION AGREEMENTS APPROVED BY PHA 
(As of December 15, 1950) 
eee. oo. 


510 249,723 


Source: PHA Weekly Progress Report 





APPROVED LOAN AND ANNUAL CONTRIBUTION CONTRACTS 


(As of December 15, 1950) 


Previous November 17 to December 15 Total 
Units 81,822 5,110 86,932 
Projects 293 24 317 


Source: PHA Weekly Progress Report 





PROGRESS OF PROJECTS 


(As of December 15, 1950) 


Site Final Develop- Units Under 
Approved ment Approved Construction 
726 319 (See page 7) 


Source: PHA Weekly Progress Report 





RURAL NONFARM HOUSING 
(As of December 15, 1950) 
Applications 140 
Source: PHA Weekly Progress Report 





PROGRESS UNDER TITLE | (URBAN REDEVELOPMENT) 
(As of December 21, 1950) 


Capital Grant Preliminary Final 

Reservations Advances Advances 
Cities 224 62 7 
Amount $170,837,413 $2,223,013 $732,788 


Source: HHFA 








FARM HOUSING 


(As of November 30, 1950) 


Borrowers Borrowers 
Applications Amount of Whose Work Whose Work 
Approved Approved Loans Is Under Way Is Complete 
6319 $28,448,506 4173 886 


Source: Farmers Home Administration 
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Australia 


seeks housing help in Europe, 


The Australian Minister for National 
Development, the Right Honorable R. 
G. Casey, last tall dispatched a hous- 
ing mission to Europe and the United 
States. The mission, which was head- 
ed by a prominent Melbourne business- 
man, Mr. Cecil Mackay, and consisted 
ot representatives of the Common- 
wealth and the two major states of 
New South Wales and Victoria, visited 
Europe to inquire into the possibility of 
acquiring prefabricated houses. Mr. A. 
W. Welch, director of the Housing Di- 
vision of the Australian Ministry of 
National Development; Mr. C. J. Van- 
dyke, a manufacturer of prefabricated 
houses representing New South Wales; 
and Mr. Harold Bartlett, chairman of 
the Victorian Housing Commission's 
panel of architects, were the other 
members of the mission. 

During the course of their inquiries, 
they visited the United Kingdom, 
Sweden, Finland, Norway, Denmark, 
France, Germany, Austria, Italy, Hol- 
land, and Switzerland. The mission’s 
purpose was to ascertain the number 
of houses Australia could secure trom 
abroad, the countries from which such 
houses could be secured, and the gen- 
eral terms and conditions of contracts 
that might be made with suppliers. 
Already some Australian states and the 
Commonwealth government itself have 
either placed or are considering placing 
orders for nearly 10,000 houses from 
abroad. It is anticipated that the pro- 
gram will reach considerably higher 
dimensions later on. 

Need for Imports 

The need to import houses in 
Australia arises primarily from the fact 
that Australia is embarking on a huge 
migration program. It is anticipated, 
for example, that in the year 1951, a 
total of 200,000 migrants will arrive in 
Australia and that this rate of intake 
will continue throughout the present 
decade. Like the United States, 
Australia at the end of the war faced 
a large housing shortage. With more 
jobs in Australia than men available 
to do them, the labor and material for 
building purposes is inadequate to cope 
with expanding building and housing 
programs. Hence, until the building 
labor force can be greatly increased 
and the materials production lifted, the 
country is faced with a need to import 
building labor, building materials, and 
prefabricated houses complete with fit- 
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with Housing and 
Agency - statt 


tings. In view of the labor shortage, 


suppliers will also be obliged to provide 


the labor for erecting dwellings they 


supply. 

On its return trom Europe, three 
members of the mission visited the 
United States and made inquiries con 


cerning the Federal Housing Adminis 
tration’s mortgage insurance program 


with a view to the possible application 


of some of its principles in Australia. 


Mr. Welch, 


Australia’s director of 


housing, expressed himself as greatly 


impressed by the apparent stimulation 


given to home building by the various 
types of mortgage insurance under 
taken by FHA and the Veterans Ad 
ministration. The manner in which 
they had promoted home ownership 
was, he felt, of particular significance. 
An opportunity was also taken during 
the mission’s brief stay to make some 
examination of the methods being 
adopted to attack the slum clearance 
problem in the United States. 


Public Housing 
During the course of his discussions 
Home _ Finance 


members, Mr. Welch 


made reference to the public housing 
being carried out in Australia under 
the Commonwealth and State Housing 


. ‘ 


United States 


Agreement. Under this program, th« 
federal government supplies loan 
money to the states at a low rate ol 
interest. The states are the principals 
and own and manage the houses: The 
program, which is primarily for the 
lower-income group, provides for a 
rental rebate system under which a 
family earning what is known as the 
basic wage (the minimum Wage lor 
an adult employee) is not obliged to 
pay more than one-fifth of his income 
in rent. The difference between that 
amount and the true or economic rent 
is rebated. 

For example, if the family income 
were $14 per week (an approximation 
of the present basic wage in a number 
of cities), such a family would pay less 
than $3 per week rent. 
economic rent of the dwelling may be 
close to $5, so $2 would in this case 
be rebated. In certain cases of low in 
come, the rent may be as low as eight 
shillings $1.00) per 
week. 


The true or 


( approximately 


Other interesting features ol the 


housing under the 


Australian Housing Agreement are: 


being built 


I—Not less than 50 per cent of 
dwellings must be made available to 
veterans. 





Australia’s director of housing, A. W. Welch, is shown, right, in 
Washington, D. C., with Jacob L. Crane, special assistant on inter- 
national housing to the Administrator of HHFA. 
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2—All houses must be allocated on 
a basis of family need on principles 
agreed between the Commonwealth 
and the states. 

3—All houses are available for sale 
to the occupying tenant. At the time 
of purchase, that part of the tenant's 
rent payments that has represented 
amortization of the capital debt will 
be deducted from the purchase price. 

The period of amortization for loans 
made by the Commonwealth to the 
states is 53 years. 

Since operations under the agree 
ment commenced in 1945, over 30,000 
dwellings have been erected and an 
other 10,000 are at present under con- 
sideration. Loans made by the Com 
monwealth to the states total approxi 
mately $140 million. 








“NEW TOWNS’ — 
(Continued from page 14) 


Symington, director of the national 
security resources board, suggested that 
government agencies be permitted to 
build new but dispersed housing areas 
for America’s major cities instead of 
continuing to rebuild densely populated 
sections. 

The National Housing Conference, 
in a recent statement issued by its 
board of directors on housing and na 
tional defense, pointed out that the fed- 
eral government already has ample pow 
er to begin assisting in the program 
for dispersal, if such a program is 
necessary. Title I of the Housing Act 
of 1949 offers substantial aid and in 
ducements for new community devel 
opment in outlying areas, the board 
said. “There is no-.reason why this 
legislation could not be the basis, in 
conjunction with the old war-time com 
munity facilities division . . . for pro 
viding well-planned communities in 
conjunction with decentralized industry 
or any other military needs . . . With 
cooperative guidance from HHFA and 
NSRB, the land needed for both in 
dustry and housing could be acquired 
at the same time . . .” The board 
recommended, among other things, that 
the country’s normal homebuilding ma 
chinery be adapted to guide the location 
and character of neW housing and com 
munity development to implement na 
tional security policies of industrial de 
centralization or dispersal. 

City planners Donald and Astrid 
Monson, in an article on dispersal in 
the December issue of American City, 
recommend that “all future con- 
struction is so located as to minimize 
the effects of atomic attack .. .” in- 
cluding “new towns” and the use of 
existing small towns as war production 
centers. 
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PERMANENT NONFARM HOUSING STARTED 


1950 1949 
November 85,000 (preliminary) 15,500 
First 1] months 1,295,000 (preliminary ) 146,800 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
DOLLAR VALUE OF NEW NONFARM RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION 
1950 1949 
November $ 1.139.000.000 $ 73,000,000 
First 11 months $11.809,000,000 $7 809,000,000 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics and Department of Commerce 


RENTAL-TYPE HOUSING STARTS 
(Total two- and multi-family) 


August 1950 August 1949 


Number 24.600 22.100 
Per cent to total 17.3 22.3 
Source Bureau of Labor Statistics 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE HOUSING STARTS 
October First 10 October First 10 
1950 months 1950 1949 months 1949 
Private 101,600 1,187,000 101.900 818.400 
Public 1,400 23,600 2.400 32,900 
Total 103.000 1.210.600 104.300 §51.300 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


URBAN AND RURAL NONFARM HOUSING 


August 1950 August 1949 


Urban &3,600 55.900 
Rural-nonfarm 58.300 43.100 
141.900 19 O00 

Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 

NUMBER OF NONFARM MORTGAGES RECORDED 
(In amounts of $20,000 or less) 

1950 1949 
October 278,832 230,181 
First 10 months 2,541.34 2,033,547 


During October, FHA mortgage insurance under Title I, Section &, Title I (203), 
and Title VI (603) was written on 32,931 loans, including 603-610 and 611—covering 
33,789 units, including 603-610 and 611 in I- to 4-family structures. Also during 
October, a total of 51,235 Gl home loans was guaranteed by the Veterans Adminis 
tration. Of these 40,002 loans were secured by first mortgages. 


Source: Home Loan Bank Board, Federal Housi 


Administration, Veterans Administratiotr 


DOLLAR AMOUNT OF NONFARM MORTGAGES 


(Recorded in amounts of $20,000 or less) 





1950 1949 
October $ 1,544,410,000 $1.117.212.000 
First 10 months 13,.401.228.000 9 .558.760.000 


Source: Home I n Bank Board 


LARGE-SCALE RENTAL HOUSING FHA MORTGAGE INSURANCE 
(Under Titles Hl, VI and VIII) 


First 11 First 11 
November 1950 months 1950 November 1949 mths 1949 
Number of projects 111 1,536 06 1.7 2¢ 
Dwelling units 8,807 141,544 8,721 121,120 
Dollar amount $66,453,000 $1.062.608 OOO $63.876.000 $9 26.057 000 


Source: Federal Housing Administration 


AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION LABOR 


(Includes earnings of off-site labor and labor on public construction) 
g 
1950 1949 
October $2.083 $1.944 
First 10 months average 2.012 1.930 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS 


(1926 = 100) 
1950 1949 
November 217.2 189.6 
First 11 months average 204.7 193.8 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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FRESNO. -likes public housing 





DORIS GRANFIELD 
Journal of Housing Reporter, 
Pacific Southwest Region 





With all local obstacles hurdled, the 
Housing Authorities ot the City and 
the County of Fresno, California, can 
chalk up a perfect score ot 13 applica- 
tions for reservations of new low-rent 
public housing progranis applied for 
and approved by the local governing 
bodies of 13 separate cities. 

It wasn't easy. The opposition at- 
tempted to jimmy into Fresno terri- 
tory with its verbal legerdemain, as 
elsewhere, but here it faded into a 
minor key. Why? 


Fresno’s History 


Progress gallops and history is made 
quickly when land is young and men 
are pioneers. Only 78 years old, the 
present green and prosperous city of 
Fresno can remember when there was 
not a tree on the horizon. Just desert 
and sage brush. Men and _ water 
changed the scene. Fresno county, 
agricultural breadwinner on which the 
city relies, can and does grow any crop 
a man fancies. 

As early as 1940 trailblazers with a 
social consciousness looked at Fresno’s 
slums and recognized the fierce need 
for low-rent housing, especially for 
the permanent agricultural and fruit 
and vegetable packing house workers 
whose living accommodations had not 
been provided in a quantity or quality 
that paralleled the boom dependent 
upon their labor. 7 

The city of Fresno set up its hous- 
ing authority in 1940. First chairman 
of the board of commissioners was re- 
tired, successful businessman, Hugo F. 
Allardt, who resigned this office to ac- 
cept the executive directorship in Janu- 
ary 1941, because, as he says, “I had 
retired before I should have.” The 
new authority obtained 216 low-rent 
public housing units under the Hous- 
ing Act of 1937, followed quickly by 
every type of federal war housing. 

In 1946 the Housing Authority of the 
County of Fresno was organized and 
was added to Allardt’s direction. 


Post War 


With a stock already on hand of the 
widest possible assortment of public 
housing programs — including three 
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4 
Permanent war project in city of Fresno. Tenant maintenance is credited for neat 
appearance of all project grounds. Note garbage can chained to pole. 





Main office and maintenance department of the permanent war project pictured 
above—also notable for neat and trim appearance. 








Low-rent project—one of the three under city program. Redwood siding is set off 
to advantage by lawns, gardens, and trees that surround the project. 
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permanent low-rent projects, tempo- 
rary and permanent war housing, trail- 
ers, and several types of Title V _ vet- 
erans housing—scattered over city and 
county—the opportunity offered by the 
Housing Act of 1949 found Fresno 
taking inventory. It found it could 
use plenty more of the same. 

Quick action on the part of the two 
housing authorities has produced lo- 
cally approved applications for urban 
low-rent programs in: 


Units Units 
Fresno City 600 Orange Cove 20 
Selma 25 Sanger 35 
Reedley 20 Coalinga 25 


In addition, the following rural non- 
farm applications have also been lo- 
cally approved. 


Units Units 
Huron 24 Kerman 40 
Fowler 18 Highway City 25 
San Joaquin 40 =“ Firebaugh 75 
Mendota 25 


Also, the farm labor camp at Fire 
baugh, between 60 and 70 miles north 
west of Fresno city, has recently come 
under the county authority’s wing 
(see November 1950 Journat, page 
400). This camp has 287 metal “dormi 
tory” shelters and 36 apartment units. 
Acting under provisions of the 1950 
Housing Act, the Westside Growers 
Inc., a private concern, asked the coun- 
ty authority to take over the operation 
of the camp as of November 1. The 
county board of supervisors on Sep- 
tember 21 unanimously approved ap- 
plication of reservation of 75 additional 
rural nonfarm units to be built on a 25 
acre area in the camp. 


Whence Public Support? 

Credit for local confidence in public 
housing, and speed in accomplishment 
to date, is due—but not accepted by— 
Allardt, who passes it over entirely to 
the mayors of several cities; city coun 
cils and boards of supervisors; com 
missioners of both city and county 
housing boards; the Fresno Housing 
Council, a top team of some 200 influ- 
ential “friends of housing,” who organ- 
ized voluntarily and have been pitch- 
ing in for the program since its incep- 
tion; and particularly his staff. 

Allardt says in this respect: “We 
were once told we had achieved public 
acceptance and that we should guard 
our achievement; this we have always 
endeavored to do as we grew. The 
bigger we get the harder the position 
is to maintain, as there are more points 
of contact which have to be watched. 

“In the ten years we have been hand- 
ling the local program, one assistant 
stands out over the years. Mr. Harry 
Hadden joined us in 1941 as a book- 
keeper and today is our comptroller. 


SUP &, 
Vegetable garden at Sequoia Courts, one of the city authority’s low-rental projects. 
The management encourages such gardens as tenant thrift program. 
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This low-rental project has no problem about being within walking distance of a 
school. Building at right is a new high school. 


Temporary veterans project under county authority is said to be the choicest residen- 
tial spot in the cotton boom town in which it was built. A permanent rural non-farm 
program is in prospect here. 
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His loyalty to the cause and enthusiasm 
for public housing have earned our 
respect and approbation. Public ac 
ceptance can not be won in two or 
three years—it is something intangible, 
which grows over a long period. Har 
ry Hadden has been with us going on 
ten years and has won his spurs. 
“New employees in the organization 
must learn our ways and win their 
spurs, too, through the assistance they 
give to the program as opportunity 
presents itself. Two newcomers to 
Fresno who are devoting their time 
to the new program are Carl Stanley, 
administrative assistant, who came to 
Fresno seven months ago, from the 
Housing Authority of the County of 
i Marin, California, and F. Leighton 
Stevenson, formerly with the Housing 


— . . . , — ; Authority of the City of Richmond, 
Above is privately financed ‘“‘low-rental”” housing in Fresno—with communal sanitary 


facilities. Rents for one-bedroom units are from $25 to $30 a month, plus utilities. 
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California, and now technical director 
for the Fresno authorities’ low-rent 


program.” 
6h ; 
M4 Allardt meets with each board of 
‘ : commissioners once a month and di 
ke . 
ati rects the management of seven city and 
af? 
ane ten widely scattered county projects 
od with a common administrative staff of 
ae 


t vs 


ten persons. 
City Program 


Permanent low-rent projects in Fres- 


no city are: Fairview Heights 86 
units, Sequoia Courts 60 units, Srer 
ra Plaza 70 units. Having served 


the war effort these projects have been 
returned to low-rent status. They will 
each be enlarged through apportion 
ment to adjoining land of some of the 
600 low-rent units allotted to Fresno 
city under the new program, making 





administration and maintenance more 
efficient than on the present basis. 
Housing such as the above proved the need for more low-rental housing in the city With the war came the following 
and county of Fresno. A slaughter house across the street, 110° temperature, and 
flies are said to be the features of this neighborhood unit. 


programs: Funston Place—150 perm- 
anent units; Funston Annex — 155 


temporary units, converted into veter- 
ans housing under Title V of the Lan- 
ham Act in 1946; Monte Vista—100 
temporary units; Trailer Camps—104 
units during the war, now diminished 
to 24 families, with occupancy limited 
to veteran families of the Santa Fe and 
Southern Pacific railroads. 


County Program 


At the close of the war, the Hous 
ing Authority of the County of Fresno 
assumed jurisdiction of the following 
Title V, veterans housing, projects: 


ee a oy ee 





Clovis 12 units; Sanger — 25 units; 
Selma — 24 units; Fowler — 6 units; 
Huron—15 units; Caruthers—6 units; 
Coalinga — 12 units; Kingsburg — 24; 





a ; Other postwar programs under the 
At the city limits, hundreds of permanent agricultural and packing house workers live direction of the county authority are: 
in tents and shacks such as those pictured above. Eagle Field—80 units of war housing, 
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situated at Eagle Air Field in the 
northwest corner of Fresno county; 
Hammer Field Village — 246 veteran 
non-quota units. This project served 
its war purpose at Hammer Air Field 
and was transferred to the county au- 
thority in February 1946. 

There are drawbacks to the admini- 
stration and maintenance of the county 
projects ranging up to 70 miles distant 
from the main office at Fresno city and 
rent collecting is not easy. But the 
staff takes it in stride and achieves an 
efficient, orderly public housing pro- 
gram that would disarm the severest 
critics of public housing. 


PICTURED RIGHT... 
Shown at his desk in the picture at the 
right is Hugo F. Allardt, executive direc- 
tor of both Fresno’s city and the county 
authority. With him is Mrs. Jocelyn Barr. 











THE MAN BEHIND THE FRESNO PROGRAM 





HOUSING ... AND ‘‘POLITICS”’ 


On the one hand—the statement can 
be (and ss) made that housing author- 
ities, in their efforts to get sites ap- 
proved and construction launched, are 
in danger of falling under the influence 
of local “politicians” of the tit-for-tat 
school. 

On the other hand—the statement 
can be (and is) made that because a 
local housing authority is, in most 
cities, a separate “subdivision” of the 
state and not under the direct control 
of any municipal elective body or ofh- 
cial, it is not responsive to political 
pressure—in the democratic sense that 
political bodies reflect the public will 
and should be in a position to control 
major policies for all local public 
agencies. 

Whichever way you look at the mat- 
ter, however, the answer seems to be 
the same. 


The Answer: 1930 


On the first point, the case is well 
stated by a man who foresaw the pos- 
sibility of such criticism back in the 
early 30's before there were any oper- 
ating local housing authorities _ and 
rendered an opinion as to the only way 
out of such a situation. James Ford, 
in his monumental work, Slums and 
Housing, published in 1936, said: 

“It is conceivable, but not for the 
present probable, that devices can be 
worked out for direct government oper- 
ation and management of projects 
which will avoid all of these difficul- 
ties. These handicaps upon public 
operation are, however, so deeply in- 
grained in the American system of 
government that it might take many 
decades of skilful study and_ policy 
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framing to eliminate them all. It seems 
questionable whether such elimination 
can be accomplished by any mere 
change in law or administrative tech- 
nique. The difficulties are grounded in 
tradition and in prevailing attitudes 
toward government. As long as there 
are people interested in manipulation 
or ‘fixing things’ and others content 
to have them do so, public housing will 
be in danger. Similarly, while there 
remain persons in our populace who 
are willing to live parasitically upon 
public funds, public housing is equally 
imperiled. The only lasting safeguard 
against these dangers in any branch 
of government lies in a type of citizen- 
ship training which is, in essence, char- 
acter training. Men must be taught to 
subordinate immediate individual in- 
terests to those interests which are 
shared. Training for citizenship should 
develop a universal sense of responsi- 
bility among citizens for equity, integ- 
rity, and efficiency in all matters re- 
lating to government 


The Answer: 1950 


On the question of a local authority’s 
being outside the influence of “politics” 
and hence a dangerous and undemo- 
cratic device, a recent statement by a 
professor of government winds up on 
a similar note to the Ford quotation 
above. Victor Jones of Wesleyan Uni- 
versity made the following comments 
in the December 1950 issue of Public 
Management: 

“Should specialists govern? If the 
question were put in this manner 
most Americans, including technicians, 
would answer no. And yet, as gov- 
ernment has undertaken new activities, 


the professionalism of one group of 
specialists after another has shown it- 
self in the demand for a preferential 
position. The most powerful group 
fighting for the autonomy of public 
schools is the professional educators. 
They now claim that educational ad- 
ministration is not a political activity, 
but since it is publicly supported it 
should be considered as a fourth branch 
of government — coordinate with the 
legislative, executive, and judicial 
branches 

“Some housing and urban redevel- 
opment officials are using the same 
argument—that their function is so 
important to the general welfare and 
that the methods of carrying out their 
function are so technical that their 
objectives can be accomplished only if 
they are protected against interference 
by non-professionals 

“The old battle cry, “Take our inter- 
est out of politics’ either camouflages 
an attempt to substitute special politics 
for general politics or indicates a with- 
drawal from the everlasting struggle 
to change the political decisions being 
made in the community Special 
boards and commissions, to paraphrase 
Anderson and Weidner, ‘have not been 
free from spoils politics but have de- 
veloped methods of self-enrichment of 
their own.’ 

“How to organize urban communi- 
ties for effective, responsible, demo- 
cratic government is a problem which 
concerns all citizens and all municipal 
officials . . . [and requires] a solution 
more acceptable than the easy shifting 
of responsibility to an independent 
board or special district.” 
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TRAINING... 


for Baltimore’s new employees 


The orientation program for new 
employees of the Housing Authority 
of Baltimore City was launched in 
July 1948 on one of the hottest nights 
of the Baltimore summer. The oc 
casion was the restaffing of the hous- 
ing application office, a spot where a 
thorough knowledge of the agency was 
an immediate necessity. When the vic- 
tims emerged from a three-day session 
of education, amplification, and demon- 
stration, wilted but stimulated, the ori- 
entation procedure had successfully 
passed its ordeal by fire. 

An orientation program for new 
employees is now an established part 
ot the agency's training policy. There 
are a number of reasons that a pro- 
gram of this kind is especially impor- 
tant for a housing authority. The most 
obvious is that its functions are nei- 
ther self-explanatory nor simple in the 
sense that those of a grocery store or 
factory are. 


Public Relations Medium 


Another reason is that an authority 
is a public organization whose opera- 
tions are of particular interest because 
it deals with underprivileged families 
and dispenses public funds. The per- 
formance of any employee—regardless 
ect his job—can, therefore, have a 
strong impact on public opinion and 
may produce repercussions out of all 
proportion to the amount of responsi- 
bility that has been officially delegated 
to him. 

A third reason is that an authority’s 
employee body is the most powerful 
public relations medium it has. Too 
often this ready-made, close-at-hand 
force is overlooked, as we scan the 
horizon for a women’s club or veier- 
ans group to “carry the word.” The 
vricntation program serves as one im- 
portant means of equipping employees 
with the understanding necessary to 
interpret the program to their friends 
and acquaintances—or answer the ques- 
tions that invariably follow the ques- 
tion: “Where do you work?” 

The same orientation program is pre- 
sented to executives and clerks. Al- 
though this heterogeneous combination 
might be considered a problem, actual- 
ly such has not been the case. For 
the most part, the areas of interest of 
the two groups coincide and the fringes 
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of special interest can be handled sep 
arately and do not affect the essential 
soundness of the general program. 
The authority is convinced, on the 
basis of its experience, that every em 
pioyee—regardless of how routine or 
cucumscribed his job—is stimulated to 
greater interest and, therefore, better 
performance if he has an understand 
ing of the program of which he is a 
part. We also believe that he achieves 
a greater identification with the agency 
and a sense of his personal importance 
to that agency as a result of the fact 
that the ranking staff members, includ 
ing the executive director, shelve their 
other responsibilities in order to initi 
ate him into his new job. 
Seven Courses Completed 

The authority had completed _ its 
seventh orientation program as of Au 
gust, which covered the morning or 
afternoon of four successive days. All 
day sessions had been tried and dis 
carded, as too hard on the attention 
span and too disrupting to the work 
of the various offices. 

The sessions open with the distri 
bution of the employees’ handbook, 
each copy of which contains an organi 
zation chart. This chart is kept in 
evidence throughout the sessions as an 
esscntial aid to grasping agency struc 


vure as well as division and section re 
lationships. It also helps the new 
e.aployee to see exactly where he fits 
into the over-all pattern. 

The director of personnel and ad 
ministrative planning then gives a 
general explanation of the personnel 
policy and procedures, emphasizing the 
fact that it is a statement of the em 
ployee’s rights and privileges as well 
as his obligations. He further points 
out that the personnel policy is a com 
mission-approved, written document, 
which is available at all times to cm 
ployees who wish to refer to it. He 
also describes the administrative plan 
ning function ol his division. 

The executive director then recounts 
the story of public housing, giving 
his listeners some idea of the long, up 
hill pull that has characterized the 
development of the low-rent housing 
program. He also describes the legis 
lation that has made public housing 
possible and the benefits that have been 
derived from it. 

The Operating Details 

The director of management takes 
up the story by showing how public 
housing is operated in Baltimore. He 
gives a brief history of the Baltimore 
authority, describes the development ol 
the local program, explains the federal 
subsidy, and 


distinguishes between 


low-rent and war housing. 

The new program is described by 
the director of development, who starts 
out by giving the structure of his di 
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vision and the functions of each sec- 
ticn. He then discusses the size and 
characteristics of the new program, the 
conditions of the cooperation agree- 
ment, and the close working relation- 
ship between the authority and other 
local agencies engaged in planning and 
redevelopment. 

The chief of tenancy and relocation 
discusses the housing application office, 
with special emphasis on policies and 
procedures of tenant selection, the func- 
tions of the tenant activities office, the 
operation of the rent-income schedules, 
and the problems implicit in reloca- 
tion. A tour of the low-rent projects 
is then conducted by the project opera- 
tions advisor. 

The research and statistics division 
is described by its director, who shows 
ihe relationship between his division 
and the operating parts of the program 
and differentiates between the statisti- 
cal and research functions. 

The superintendent of maintenance 
puts before the group the varied as- 
pects of the maintenance problem and 
shows the way in which the functions 
cf maintenance are reflected in the 
cifferent sections. A tour of the war 
housing projects concludes this ses- 
sion. 

Second Session 

The next session starts with attend- 
ance at the regular weekly meeting of 
the housing managers, at which the 
managers discuss the problems that 
arise in the course of their daily opera- 
tions. 

‘The role of public relations is de- 
scribed by the public relations assistant, 
who lists the media that are used and 
emphasizes the employee’s role in de- 
veloping an informed public. 

The comptroller explains the differ- 
ence between short-term and_long- 
term financing, discusses the functions 
of the office with respect to project op- 
eration, and describes the role of the 
administrative services section, which 
is also under his jurisdiction. 

Project operation 1s described by a 
housing manager, the only participant 
in the orientation program who is not 
part of the central office staff. He 
discusses the relationship of the man- 
ager to central office, gives the composi- 
tion of a project staff, and describes 
the responsibilities that must be met 
at the project level. 

Criticism Invited 

The program is concluded by a so- 
called “critique” session at which new 
employees are encouraged to give their 
reactions to the program and make 
suggestions for its improvement. 
Essential to any successful orienta- 
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“And by using the window yau can get in and out of bed 


quite easily." 





The above cartoon was submitted to the Journal of Housing by Robert 
D. Sipprell of Buffalo with the comment— 
“A NEW PROJECT OPENS UNDER PHA STANDARDS” 


The original cartoon appeared in the ‘““United Rubber Worker’ in De- 
cember 1950—publication of the United Rubber Workers of America. 





tion program is a capacity for change, 
which enables it to receive and utilize 
suggestions that are offered. Some of 
the suggestions, as has been previously 
stated, come from the employees them- 
selves, who, on two different occasions, 
are asked for their opinions about the 
program. One of these occasions is 
the “critique” session, referred to above. 
The other is when a letter is sent two 
weeks after the conclusion of the pro- 
gram for the benefit of those who need 
to be a little removed from their ex- 
perience in order to sort out their im- 
pressions. The following are some of 
the comments that have been received: 

“IT consider it my good fortune to 
have participated in the authority’s 
orientation program. What I 
appreciated most in the whole pro- 
gram was hearing about each depart- 
ment from its own supervisor or di- 
rector — getting information about 
their work with their point of view.” 


“The program was very interesting 
and educational. I know of no other 
place that has such a program. I am 


very glad to know that the authority 
makes the employees a part of it.” 


“The information which I obtained 
through the program has enabled me 
to get the over-all picture of the organi- 
zation much more quickly than I 
could by relying entirely upon the 
daily routine and work of the office.” 

“The only suggestion I can make 
is that the group be taken on a short 
trip through a slum area before visiting 
the project. This comparison may give 
the group a sound insight as to what 
the housing authority has done to 
correct the living conditions in Balti- 
more.” (This suggestion was made by 
a number of people.) 


“With such a program, an employee 
feels more like a part ot the organiza- 
tion and brings out more enthusiasm 
for the work he or she is doing. Then, 
as we were reminded, we are repre- 
sentatives of the housing authority 


and should be informed of its opera- 
(Continued column one, page 36) 
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WE PRESENT... 








HAROLD ROBINSON 


Former Director, 
Massachusetts State Housing Board 


For his aggressive direction of Mas- 
sachusetts’ $200 million veterans hous- 
ing program that in two and a-half 
years has resulted in more than 8000 
units; for his vision in promoting good 
architecture and livability at low costs; 
for the capable administration of his 
office; for his long-time loyalty to the 
housing cause; and for his leadership 
in NAHO activities, the JouRNAL oF 
Hovusinc presents Harold Robinson, 
former director of the Massachusetts 
State Housing Board. Mr. Robinson, 
who had directed the Massachusetts 
state housing program since its incep- 
tion in 1948, resigned as director of 
the board, effective January 1. 


The State Program 


In his two and one-half years as 
executive head of the veterans housing 
program in the state, Mr. Robinson and 
the two men who served as chairmen 
of the board—Albert S. Bigelow and, 
F. W. Roche—chalked up an impres- 
sive record of some 8000 units in 75 
projects constructed and occupied dur- 
ing a period of high costs and hard- 
to-get-labor; another 45 projects under 
construction; and a belated few in the 
final design stages. Eventually the pro- 
gram will consist of about 135 projects 
including approximately 15,000 units 
in some 90 cities and towns. Unlike 
similar types of programs, many of the 
veterans housing projects are small in 
number of units and are widely scat- 
tered among the small communities of 
the state. Design adaptation to the life 
of small towns is evident in many of 
the developments—including the sin- 
gle-family units that were built in 15 
of the small-town “projects” (see May 
1950 JourNnaL, page 161). 
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Even before there was a Massachu- 
setts veterans housing program, Mr. 
Robinson was working toward an 
eventual solution of the housing prob- 
lem in the state. As a member of the 
Massachusetts Allied Veterans Housing 
Council he was instrumental in pro- 
moting the passage of the bill provid 
ing for the program. Meanwhile, he 
left Massachusetts to become director 
of the Citizens’ Housing and Planning 
Council of New York. However, in 
April 1948, shortly after the state pro 
gram was enacted, Mr. Bigelow, then 
chairman of the newly reorganized 
state housing board, persuaded Mr. 
Robinson to return to Massachusetts 
to become the director of the program. 
When in 1949 F. W. Roche became the 
new chairman of the board, Mr. Rob 
inson stayed on to work with him. 

With Mr. Bigelow and Mr. Roche, 
Mr. Robinson was responsible for the 
recruitment and selection of a staff 
of more than 150 professional, techni 
cal, and administrative personnel; the 
formulation of policy and procedure; 
and the administration of the program 
itself. In addition to his duties connect 
ed with the state-aided program, as 
director he was also responsible for ap 
proval of all federally-aided low-rent 
housing and urban 


redevelopment 
projects in the state. 


Under his ad 
ministration, the number of housing 
authorities in the state increased from 
about 25 in 1947 to 115 at the close 
of 1950. 

Past Service 

Mr. Robinson’s career in housing 
dates back as far as 1933 when he first 
went to Washington with the PWA 
housing division as chief of the opin- 
ions and litigation section. There he 
participated in the original program of 
loans to limited dividend housing cor- 
porations and in the direct 
construction program. 

While in Washington, Mr. Robinson 
assisted some of the states in drafting 
state housing laws and aided in draft- 
ing the United States Housing Act of 
1937. Later he became regional coun- 
sel for the United States Housing 
Authority for New England and the 
territories. 


federal 


filth .. 


slum areas. 





r—BAD HOUSING AND BAD HEALTH 


Dr. J. P. Ward, director of public health for the state of Arizona, 
has this to say about housing and health: “I would say that proper hous- 
ing has a tremendous effect on public health. 
isolate a case of tuberculosis or any other infectious disease if the sick 
person must be in the same room with two or three other people, and 
particularly is this true in the diseases that are spread by flies and 
. there is no human way to keep down the insect population in 
. . . | would go so far as to say that housing is one of the 
very most important factors influencing public health.” 


In January 1943 Mr. Robinson en 
tered the Army as a private and in 
March 1946 was discharged as a cap 
tain. He then returned to his position 
as regional counsel for New England 
with the Federal Public Housing Au 
thority (successor agency to USHA). 
In November of that year he resigned 
from FPHA to become regional coun 
sel for New England for the National 
Housing Agency (which later became 
the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency) and for the Office of Housing 
Expediter. 

NAHO Role 

NAHO has profited by Mr. Robin 
son's driving energy—by his sparkplug 
ging of the last two NAHO New Eng 
land regional conferences; by his par 
ticipation on numerous committees; 
and by his invaluable assistance in help 
ing to NAHO’s_ 1949 
annual conference in Boston; for the 
continuous and vigorous membership 
campaign for NAHO that he carried 
on in the region. 

In addition, his “extra-curricular 
housing activities” have included his 
work with Lewis H. Weinstein, an 
other Massachusetts housing leader, in 
establishing the Massachusetts Housing 
Council, of which Mr. Robinson served 
as secretary for two years. He has 
been called upon by ex-Governor Ches 


arrange for 


ter Bowles of Connecticut to assist in 
drafting a state-aided program, and 
gave similar assistance to New Hamp 
shire, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 

Mr. Robinson is a gradaute of Yale 
University at New Haven, Connecticut 
and of the Yale University Law School, 
where he was editor of the Yale Law 
Journal. Following his graduation, he 
was on the Yale Law School faculty 
for two years. Mr. Robinson is one of 
a family of four children who attended 
Yale Law School—the record at Yale 
for attendance by members of an im- 
mediate family. His brother, John, im 
mediate past president of NAHO and 
chairman of the Springheld, Massachu- 
setts, housing authority; a brother, Ben; 
and a sister, Sophie B. Altman, all at 
tended Yale Law School. With his 
brother John, and alone, he has writ 
ten numerous articles on housing. 
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The following quotations come from 
the Congressional hearings before the 
Select Committee on Lobbying Activi- 
ties last spring. They are a supple- 
ment to the article in the December 
JournaL oF Hovusinc titled “What 
Makes the Real Estate Lobby Tick?”, 
which traced, from these same hear- 
ings, the relationship of the organiza- 
tions that make up the real estate 
lobby to a number of other lobbying 
groups and documented the effort of 
the realtors to organize as a political 
force. All quotations in the material 
below are from Part 2 of the published 
record of the hearings. 


The presidents of all local associa- 
tions of home builders received the 
following communication from the 
public relations department oi the 
National Association of Home Build- 
ers in May 1949 (printed on pages 
351-2 of Part 2 of the hearings). 

“Canned” Editorials 
‘In many communities newspapers 
will use editorials if they are presented 
to them. Four suggested editorials are 
included. Perhaps your papers will use 
them or rewrite them. 

“If prepared editorials are not used 
by your newspapers, each of these can 
be used in another way. They can be 
addressed to the ‘mail bag’ column of 
your newspaper as a signed letter from 
one of your officers . . . Simply have 
them copied as a letter addressed to 
the editor of your paper. 


‘ 


Tax Issue 
“Be sure to point out that home own- 
ers in your community are being 
forced to carry this additional load 
in the form of extra taxes on their 


property. Also point out that they 
have to help pay the rent subsidies. 
TV Aerials 


“ 


. Give these pictures [of tele- 
vision aerials] to your newspapers 
with the charge that the people occu- 
pying public housing have sufficient 
incomes to afford television sets. The 
average citizen today is not able to 
afford television, since the cheapest set 
is still expensive. When ordinary citi- 
zens without television see that people 
being publicly supported in housing 
projects have television, it will make 
them mad, and when they get mad 
you will have them on your side. 
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From The Record 





Facts on how the real estate lobby 
works to kill public housing 
at the local level 





Excess Income Families 

“It always makes a smash story to 
explore those facts [over-income fami- 
lies in public housing] effectively and 
to show how many families there are. 
In this group incomes often run to 
$8,000, $10,000, and $12,000 per 
year. 

Make a Noise 

“Remember, the more noise you 
make, the more attention you will get. 
Go at it hammer and tongs. Make 
public charges that you can back up. 
Accuse your housing authority of 


squandering funds, of being _ inef- 
ficient and failing to live up to 
promises e 


Aid to St. Paul 

Letter of October 29, 1948 from 
National Association of Home Builders 
to St. Paul Home Builders Association 
(pages 360-1): 

This was put out in connec- 
tion with the national fight on the 
TEW bill, but it contains much ma- 
terial which can be adapted to a local 
fight since the type of thing being pro- 
posed in St. Paul is simply a carbon 
copy of the national effort to socialize 
the home building industry. You will 
observe radio scripts, charts, tax fact 
sheets on public housing. .. . 

“It should be impressed upon the 
public that each unit of tax-free, or 
virtually tax-free public housing im- 
poses that much more of a burden on 
tax revenues for fire and police pro- 
tection, education, and all public facili- 
ties 


“Canned” Advertisements 
Chairman Buchanan (page 361): “In 
other words, you encouraged the local 
boards to run advertising campaigns 
by furnishing them with what we call 
ammunition, so to speak?’ 
Mr. Dickerman [of NAHB]: “That 


is correct. 


An NAHB memorandum of June 
1949 from Mr. Dickerman to affiliated 
local associations read in part (page 
362-3): 


“Many of our local associations and 
some of our individual members have 
been highly successful in using paid 
advertisements to arouse community 
opposition to the socialized public 
housing bill. Here are some samples 
of advertising . They should help 
you in our fight... .” 

“(Suggested advertisement—vary it 
if you want) 

“You Pay Tuts Man’s Rent—You 
Herp Buy His New Car...” 

Atlanta Technique 

The Home Builders Association of 
Atlanta wrote to Frank W. Cortright, 
of NAHB, on June 3, 1949 as fol- 
lows (page 372-3): 

. a brief resume of our legisla- 
tive committee’s action opposing pub- 
lic housing. 

“In April and May we placed adver- 
tisements in 21 papers in each con- 
gressional district in the State of 
Georgia. ... 

“The [Georgia] Citizens and Tax- 
payers Committee, of which B. A. 
Martin is chairman, has been quite 
active. si 

Help from Doctors, Dentists 


C. J. Wm. Millerburg, Sherman 
Oaks, California, on May 8, 1948 
wrote to Paul L. Burkhard, Glendale, 

Californi: a (page 385): 

. We solicited the aid of the ste- 
nographers of several dentists who were 
in sympathy with our cause. .. . Need- 
less to say, one dentist told the other 
and soon we had them working for 
ee 
Paul L. Burkhard, Glendale, Cali- 
fornia wrote to Frank W. Cortright 
of NAHB on May 15, 1948 (page 
385): 

. Kindly note how they lined up 
the doctors and dentists who are op- 
posed to socialized medicine and con- 
sequently are sympathetic toward us 
in our fight against socialized hous- 
ing . 

" Lubbock, Beaumont 


Mr. Albert (page 387): “. . . those 
advertisements in the Lubbock paper 
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. . . did you [NAHB] furnish the 
copy?” 

Mr. Dickerman: “In the kit material 
which we sent out, together with that 
manual.” 

The Chairman: “I identified as ex- 
hibit H-31 (a) the Washington Flash, 
which you have in your files, undated, 
from Bill Atkinson; and likewise exhib- 
it H 161, a letter dated June 3, 1949, 
from Mr. Luther Stephens, Atlanta, 
Ga., to Frank W. Cortright, reporting 
on the acceptance of and receipt of 
these particular canned ads—mats or 
preparations.” 

Mr. Dickerman: “. . . 1 had nothing 
personally to do with it [the Lubbock 
ads] ... our national association .. . 
did not have anything to do with pre- 
paring this particular ad. It may very 
well be that some arguments and con- 
text in it were picked up from ma- 
terial which we forwarded to them. . .” 


Ir. Dickerman (page 388): “... 1 
have forwarded to Beaumont a letter 
or two, had a verbal conversation over 
the telephone and forwarded the kit 
of materials to the local association in 
Beaumont, Tex... .” 


John M. Dickerman, legislative di- 
rector, NAHB, to Grover Godfrey, 
Home Builders Association of Dallas, 
Texas, September 13, 1949 (page 403): 

“,.. We are now preparing and ex- 
pect to have reproduced within the 
next few days, a brief manual con- 
taining suggestions on handling the 
matter locally. ... 

ys there are many things which 
can be done on a continuing basis lo- 
cally to slow down public housing and 
to gradually educate the public as to 
its full meaning and impact upon 
them. . .” 

Jacksonville 


Daniel T. Crisp, executive secretary, 
Home Builders Association of Jack- 
sonville, Florida to Frank Cortright, 
NAHB, September 9, 1949 (pages 404- 
5): 

“I am enclosing copy of a letter 
which our association drafted and sent 
to the city officials and housing au- 
thority of Jacksonville in an effort to 
delay public housing until we have 
accomplished enough groundwork so 
that we might stand a good chance of 
defeating additional public housing for 
the city of Jacksonville. 

“Also enclosed is a letter received 
from the housing authority of Jack- 
sonville . . . We would like to have 
an answer to this letter drafted by 
some members of our national associa- 
tion that we could use not only as a 
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reply, but also to send to the real 
estate editors of our newspapers .. .” 

John M. Dickerman, legislative di- 
rector, NAHB, to Mr. Crisp (page 
406): 

“I am returning in draft a suggested 
answer to Ray Edward’s letter of 
September 7 to your association. .. . 

“You will note in the attached draft 
that I stressed the idea of a survey... 
you can argue loud and long over 
the results of the survey, that it was 
not properly taken, that your research 
shows something entirely different, 
that the families in question have other 
sources of income or have bought 
luxuries which do not entitle them to 
occupy public welfare housing, that 
only indigent families should be al- 
lowed to occupy such housing, that the 
local housing authority does not pro- 
pose to shelter such persons, that the 
maximum income levels are entirely 
too high for admission and continued 
occupancy; and a host of other con- 
ditions which are outlined in the ma- 
terial which we have sent you .. .” 

Richmond 

John M. Dickerman to C. G. Yagel, 
executive secretary, Home _ Builders 
Association of Richmond, Virginia, 
October 20, 1949 (page 406): 

“I am enclosing a suggested mail- 
ing piece which you may modify and 
send to your citizens organizations 
and others in an effort to arouse their 
opposition against public housing. 

“, .. IT shall be interested in your re- 
action and your suggestions concerning 
the use of this in other cities... . 

% it will be easy to point 
out to home owners that while they 
are buying their relatively modest 
$7,000 to $10,000 homes they are pay- 
ing taxes to support so-called low-in- 
come families in relatively much more 
luxurious housing .. .” 


Natick 

John M. Dickerman to Sumner D. 
Hersey, Natick, Massachusetts, Decem- 
ber 20, 1949 (page 407): 
“. .. 1 am enclosing some material 
which we have prepared following the 
passage of the [housing] act. This data 
is being used in local communities in 
an effort to arouse the voters in oppo- 
sition to the erection of public hous- 
ing in the area. This is . . . designed 
to actually prevent the erection of pub- 
lic housing in those communities and 
convince their local city councils to 
refuse to agree to cooperation agree- 


” 


ments... 


Realtors’ Ammunition 
Calvin K. Snyder, secretary, Real- 
tors’ Washington Committee, to Clar- 


ence C. Lang, Louis Real Estate 
Board, December 1949 (page 663): 

“, .. We have compiled an exhaustive 
document on public housing including 
its history which has been approved 
for distribution . . .” 


Herbert Nelson, to the Board of Di- 
rectors, National Association of Real 
Estate Boards, July 1, 1949 (page 691): 

ry The next objective must be to 
liquidate existing public housing .. . 
to persuade the Congress next year 
to take another look at the whole pro- 
gram and decide whether the Nation 
should go ahead with it. . .” 

Calvin K. Snyder, secretary, Real 
tors’ Washington Office, to Paul Wil 
liamson, treasurer, Citizens and Tax 
payers League, Eureka, California, 
Dec. 2, 1949 (page 700): 

“, .. We are eager to help you... 
are sending you herewith a great deal 
of material... 

¥ some of the points you and 
your co-workers might want to bear 
in mind: 

‘1. Political housing is a Marxist 
concept. 

‘2. Socialized housing is concerned 
primarily with votes and is not basical- 
ly a matter of housing at all. 

“3. It is the nice people who mean 
well but do not know the facts on this 
subject who are responsible for the 
enactment of the recent 
Bilas «a 

“See page 2 of subsidized federal 
political housing. It is shown here that 
people will have to take private home 
ownership or public housing——they 
can’t have their cake and eat it too...” 


expansion 


Reading, Pennsylvania 

NAHB’s Frank Cortright to Fred 
H. Ludwig, Merritt Lumber Yards, 
Inc., Reading, Pennsylvania, May 11, 
1949 (page 1249): 

. From the figures you give me | 
cannot see any need for public housing 
in Reading since low-income groups 
should always secure their accommo- 
dations from good used, completely 
sanitary, habitable structures and 
should not be given the benefits of 
costly new construction subsidized 
from the taxpayer. 

“Mike Colean might be able to 
give you specific ideas as to proceeding 
with a survey 

Beaumont 

NAHB’s John M. Dickerman to J. 
Francis Morrogh, Beaumont, Texas, 
September 16, 1949 (page 1281): 

33 We have just completed a 
rather detailed manual on handling 
the public housing issue on the local 
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At a tme when the public housing 
program is under attack from all sides, 
and as we face the year 1951 with the 
firm knowledge that the real estate and 
home builders lobby will throw hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars into a 
desperate effort to strangle the housing 
program throughout the entire nation, 
it seems to me that local housing 
authorities, government agencies, and 
citizens generally should make a special 
effort to avoid the weakness that always 
comes from disorganization. 

One reason the real estate lobby has 
been able to make an effective fight 
against the public housing program is 
that whatever else may be said. it can 
not be denied that they are presenting 
a united front. From coast to coast, in 
large cities and small, real estate boards, 
individual real estate men, home build- 
ers, savings and loan groups, all are 
rallying to the call and producing what 
is demanded by their national leaders— 
whether money, letters, speeches, politi- 
cal activities, or one of many other 
types of contribution to their cause. 
Most of these people have no idea of 
what the facts are about public housing. 


They only know that they have been 
called upon—and they are responding. 

It is tragic that we in public housing 
do not present such a united front. 
So far we have been unable to place 
our ultimate goal above differing opin- 
ions as to how less important details 
should be handled. Those who differ 
with the majority about how money 
should be raised, or who should make 
such decisions, or what standards of 
space or construction should be main- 
tained, or what services should be 
offered by NAHO, or any one of many 
other things, often elect to withdraw, 
leaving the fight to others. 

NAHO has a role to play in the im- 
provement of housing conditions in our 
nation. It seems to me that position 
should be at the very forefront — in 
settling problems as they develop, re- 
their nature. NAHO’s 
Board of Governors is today facing 
the realization that NAHO has lagged 
behind and must step lively to regain 
its rightful position. To do so will re- 
quire drastic action and, of course, 
there will be those who are not in com- 
plete agreement with whatever action 
is taken. I hope there will always be 
such disagreement, for without our 
“dissenters” we can never reach the 
broad understanding that we must 
necessarily have. But it is my fervent 
hope that even though we disagree on 
methods, we shall all be able to agree 
on the need for united action. 

All too often we hear that a refer- 


gardless_ of 








FROM THE RECORD—( Continued from page 25) 


level, a copy of which will be sent to 
you. . .. In the meantime, in view 
of the fact that your local city com- 
mission is considering the matter of 
approving application for a_prelimi- 
nary planning loan next Monday, I 
shall endeavor to outline the more sig- 
nificant points which may assist you 
at the public hearing... .” 
Tucson 

NAHB’s Mr. Dickerman to Albert 
S. Oshrin, Tucson, Arizona, Septem- 
ber 23, 1949 (page 1283): 

“, .. We are sending you under sepa- 
rate cover a detailed manual on the op- 
eration of public housing . . . designed 
for your use and not for general pub- 
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lication. It contains specific sugges- 
tions for combating public housing . . . 

“Frankly, I would suggest that you 

organize an industry group in Tucson 

in a broad effort to educate 
the public on what this program means 
in increased taxes for the home own- 
er. 

“... You will find that the employ- 
ment of local legal counsel may be val- 
uable to assist you. .. . 

“... It is possible that you may find 
parts of the manual which you may 
wish to excerpt or rewrite for your 
purpose. We expect, however, to pre- 
pare additional material from time to 
time...” 





endum on the public housing issue has 
been lost in a community solely be- 
cause local housing authority commis- 
sioners consider it unwise to take a posi- 
tive position on such controversial 
Although I am sure that com- 
missioners in such cases are completely 
conscientious in the position they have 
taken, it is nevertheless unfortunate, 
for in practically every case the average 
citizen in any community looks up to 


Issues. 


and respects the commissioners of the 
housing authority and feels that those 
commissioners are more familiar than 
any other group with the housing needs 
of the community. Having this knowl- 
edge of the need, if their interest is not 
sufficient to make them wish to take 
a positive position when the program 
is in jeopardy, it is understandable that 
the average citizen feels doubtful that 
the program should have his support. 


NAHO Support 


One large authority refuses to carry 
an agency membership in NAHO on 
the theory that its commissioners feel 
rentals paid by families 
should not be used for the type of 
activity engaged in by NAHO. By their 
very action, these commissioners prove 
they are conscientious—but at the same 


low-income 


time they fail to recognize the tremen- 
dous part NAHO has played in the 
improved administration of the pro- 
gram locally, in improved federal ad- 
ministration, in the encouragement of 
economy in maintenance and manage- 
ment, in opening the way for exchange 
of information, in protecting the pro- 
gram against damaging national and 
state legislation, in performing in count- 
less other ways that add to our abilities 
to achieve our goals. 

Another local authority of some 
prominence states that its sole responsi- 
bility is to administer a local program 
and that it does not wish to be bothered 
with either national or state problems 
or those involving other communities. 


Let’s Get Together 


The foregoing are illustrations of my 
main point: our lack of unity. Many 
other examples could be cited. The 
point I make is that although our fight 
is for a program that improves the 
economy of local communities and im- 
proves living conditions among low- 
income families, we are losing ground 
to an opposition group that strives only 
to protect profitable operations. This 
ground is being lost principally because 
our disorganized forces are facing up 
to a united front. It helps little to point 
to the selfishness that is behind that 
front. The only effective answer is unity 
in our own ranks. 


L. Walter Henslee, January 1951 
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BETTER ANNUAL REPORTS ARE POSSIBLE 





This article is an aftermath of the 1950 Annual Reports Competition that was arranged, for 
the second year, by the NAHO Public Relations Committee, Milton Shufro, chairman. It is 
based partly on information from questionnaires submitted with the report entries, which 
Marion Massen, as chairman of the 1950 Reports Subcommittee, has analyzed in order to 
bring out facts that might prove usefu! to housing authorities in writing future annual reports. 


Local housing authorities, surviving 
only with public approval in the face 
of an abiding attack by real estate 
and other opposing interests, are using 
their annual reports to tell their true 
story to less than one per cent of their 
cities’ adult population. 

At least such appears to be the case, 
from information submitted by the 
housing authorities that entered their 
annual reports in NAHO’s Second 
Annual Reports Competition, results of 
which were announced last year at the 
Detroit annual conference of the As- 
sociation in October. Of these authori- 
ties, only five printed enough copies of 
their reports to reach even 10 per cent 
of the population—only one reached 
18 per cent of its city’s citizens. 

In the 1950 competition, the authori- 
ties entering printed reports (as dis- 
tinguished from those in mimeo- 
graphed form) reproduced from 200 
to 10,000 copies—with top initial dis- 
tribution reaching 7000, and the bal 
ance held for orders from stock. The 
two cities that had the top distribution 
ratios ot population to reports distribut- 
ed issued very modest, though attractive 
—one won an award—four page fold- 
ers. One of these reports was in news- 
paper format. 


Who Was Reached 


The readers reached with the annual 
report were similar in the cities submit- 
ting information. Common recipients 
were city and state officials, Congress 
men, state legislators, social welfare 
agencies, businessmen, bankers, im- 
provement associations, public and uni- 
versity libraries, members of citizens’ 
housing and planning groups, and, of 
course, the press. Several authorities 
said they had a repeated demand from 
the public schools for use of the report 
in social science classes. Ministers, 
lawyers, labor union officials, were 
other groups mentioned, as were also 
architects and real estate men. 

More unusual was the report of one 
local authority that made bulk distri- 
bution of its report to local dental and 
medical societies with the suggestion 
they be used for waiting-room reading. 
Though these professional societies, ac- 
cording to the record, agreed whole- 
heartedly to make the distribution, the 
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Chief of Reports and Publications 
Chicago Housing Authority 





follow-up on how many reports ap 
peared in the waiting-room magazine 
racks has yet to be secured. 

Only one of the authorities entering 
the competition said that it issued a 
report to each new resident of public 
housing and to all families already ten 
ants. The same authority also men 
tioned distributing the report through 
speakers invited to talk to organiza 
tions on public housing. 

On the other hand, some of the au 
thorities reporting indicated that their 
distribution was limited to members 
of the housing authority, the city coun 
cil and the mayor, the state housing 
board, and the chamber of commerce. 


Radio Distribution 


Distribution to radio stations was 
mentioned in only one case. One au 
thority, however, used radio primarily 
to reach the public, limiting its printed 
copies to 150. The meat of this report 
was turned into radio talks, broadcast 
over a series of weeks as a public serv 
ice feature and the estimated listening 
audience hearing at least one program 
totaled 700,000. 

The record of a relatively small an- 
nual report distribution by local hous 
ing authorities seems to follow the 
pattern of health and welfare agencies 
generally, according to information 
from the National Publicity Council for 
Health and Welfare Services. The 
fact that the “average agency covers 
a small proportion of the community 
with its reports” has “long been a 
matter of concern” to the Council. 

How many copies of a housing au- 
thority or welfare agency report should 
be distributed? The magic ratio is 
not available at this time. 

It is true that paper costs money and 
that there must be a stop-point for the 
number of copies of annual reports. 
On the other hand, it must be remem- 
bered that citizens of our communities 
are entitled to know what is happen- 
ing in local housing affairs just as 
stockholders in large corporations are 


entitled to information about the cor 
pany s operation. 
Supplementing the printed report 
with radio time (and now there’s tele 
vision) offers one means of spreading 
coverage starting with a printed docu 
ment, as one authority did last year 
Another 
means of overcoming high printing 


costs, according to the National Pub 


with its radio broadcasts. 


licity Council, is the production of two 
annual reports: a detailed one for a 
special group and a brief, popularized 
distribution. 


one for more general 


Other agencies have produced their 
annual report for a special group and 
then have reported the highlights in 
the form of newspaper publicity in the 


local papers. 
Quality of Content 


Though the question of how many 
annual reports a housing authority 
should print in relation to its popula 
tion is certainly “open-ended,” what 
goes into the reports to make them 
readable is more easily determined. 

The three judges evaluating the re 
ports submitted in the 1950 NAHO 
competition were asked to follow a 
scoring system devised by the NAHO 
Public Relations 


charge of reports. 


subcommittee in 
Based on the con 
cept that the “best selling” 
report should appeal to the man in the 
street, the report content 


housing 


considering 
organization and clarity of text and 
facts related to the year’s operation 
was to be rated 50 points or portion 
thereof. Presentation—considering ty 
pography and illustrations as major 
points—was to be rated 45 points of 
portion thereof. And any special char- 
acteristics were to be given 5 points 
or portion thereof. Reports averaging 
90 or more points rated a “Certificate 
of Outstanding Merit”; 80 to 90, a 
“Certificate of Special Merit”; and 70 
to 80, a “Certificate of Merit.” 

With a reasonable variety of back- 
grounds, the judges’ differed appre- 
ciably in their evaluation of certain 


—— 


‘Mudges were Frederick Gutheim, assistant to 
the director, American Institute of Architects 
Mrs. James Lee, president, National League of 
Women Voters: John Lamoureux, vice-presi 
dent, Warwick Typographers, Inc., St. Louis. 
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aspects of the reports. When the score 
sheets were tallied no one of the re- 
ports had rated the blue-ribbon class 
of “Outstanding Merit,” though five 
received “Special Merits” awards and 
seven “Merit” awards.” 

Though the ratings varied on the 
same report, the four reports that rated 
consistently highest in content with all 
three judges show certain common 
characteristics. They contained a con- 
solidated balance sheet and a condensed 
statement of operating income and ex- 
pense. Two of them went into de- 
tailed explanation of rental policy and 
income limits and three of them ex- 
plained the excess-income story. Two 
also stressed in-lieu tax payments. All 
of them emphasized the housing pro- 
gram possible for their communities in 
the future under the Housing Act of 
1949, 

Quality of Presentation 

Two of the three reports consistently 
graded highest for presentation had 
paid especial attention to selecting legi- 
ble typeface big enough to read with 
comfort and in their layouts allowed 
plenty of white space on each page to 
make for ease of reading also. Each 
used a photograph or a chart on prac- 
tically every page of the book to attract 
the eye and “dressed up” the pages 
with a second color of ink in the print- 
ing. One of these reports was 20 
pages long; the other 40, which very 
likely is the maximum that can be 
digested at one sitting. 

The third one of the high scorers on 
the basis of presentation was one of 
the four-page reports, from a small 
housing authority. Here too, attention 
had been paid to good type selection 
and a second color of ink was used to 
brighten the appearance of pages. 

Seven of the 12 reports winning 
awards utilized outside professional 
assistance in part in preparing the re- 
port for publication; the others were 
entirely staff-prepared. 

These brief analyses offer, hints as to 
what local authorities may consider in 
preparing their annual reports when 
they want to improve their story to 
“citizen taxpayer” and to the city offi- 
cials, who naturally are vitally inter- 
ested in the public housing operations. 

A Judge’s View 

Besides the “lessons” to be learned 
from the reports submitted this year, 
the competition garnered some useful 
observations from one of the judges. 

Frederick Gutheim, who has long 
been a figure in the public housing 
field and makes it his business, too, 


2See November 1950 JournaL oF Housine, 
page 391, for award winners. 
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Mr. Shufro says: 


presentation in any form.” 





CONGRESS IS INTERESTED ... 
in local authority publications 


The Appropriations Committee of the House of Representatives 
has asked to have copies of all local authority annual reports and other 
publications. Behind this request is said to be another move on the 
part of the “real estate lobby” to cripple local authority operations. 
The Committee is asking for information on each publication as to 
costs of reproduction, extent of distribution, etc., and apparently plans 
to tabulate the figures and come up with some recommendations. 

NAHO?’s Public Relations Committee has long stressed the im- 
portance of well presented publications and an active program of telling 
the facts of the local authority operation to the general public, on the 
theory that to do so is its obligation as a public body. However, the 
Committee’s Chairman, Milton Shufro, points out that elaborately 
prepared reports are not good public relations nor does any “overdone” 
type of public relations work reflect creditably on the agency involved. 


“Whereas NAHO’s Committee would oppose strenuously any effort 
to reduce the reporting of housing authorities to the issuance of mimeo- 
graphed financial statements—it is equally opposed to extravagance of 








to write about housing, in returning 
his ratings on the 1950 entries offered 
these comments. With no _ punches 
pulled, they are passed on in a spirit 
of helpfulness. 

“A cardinal and almost universal 
shortcoming was bad covers,” wrote 
Mr. Gutheim. “Photos, in general, 
were often poorly chosen; and they 
were poorly used, many of little interest 
being blown up for arbitrary effect, 


producing ‘an impression chiefly of 
emptiness. The greatest lack was of 
interesting people, although when 


judged by purely architectural stand- 
ards the photographs failed to convey 
clear impressions either. We need 
more photos that inform, that tell stor- 
ies, that remain etched in the memory 
and start the imagination working. The 
thing we need least of is politicians’ 
faces. 

“Too many reports still have ‘tabu- 
losis —undigested statistical and finan- 
cial tables,” he complains. “One sure 
cure for this dread bureaucratic dis- 
ease is better headings that let you find 
out what the table shows without read- 
ing the smallest type. 

“I failed to find any authority that 
did the obvious thing; make a direc- 
tory with skeletonized operating state- 
ments for each individual project, and 
a really good consolidated statement 
with a visual breakdown. I think we 
often lose sight of how many times the 
data for an individual project, rather 
than the program as a whole, are de- 
sired. In fact, as the housing program 
grows we really need local directories, 
giving the dates at which projects were 
built, the number of units of different 
sorts, and other similar descriptive data, 


and the annual report is virtually the 
only publication most authorities have 
in which this information can be fur- 
nished. (Mr. Gutheim overlooked one 
authority which did this very thing. 
Some authorities also issue this in- 
formation in other publications, though 
the annual report often is the chief 
handbook. ) 

“Plans of housing developments, both 
unit plans and site plans, were gener- 
ally lacking, although this information 
is frequently desired.” (Maybe a good 
point; more people are learning to 
read blueprints.) 

Other things he found missing which 
he considered important were . . . news 
values — interesting work, interesting 
projects, interesting operations . . . what 
management learned last year . . . at- 


tention-catching headlines . . . good lay- 


outs . . . captions and credits to pho- 
tographers. 


The 1951 Challenge 

Mr. Gutheim, as is evident, was not 
altogether sold on the results of annual 
housing reports for 1950. The fact 
that another year is coming up, how- 
ever, makes it possible for local hous- 
ing authorities to take up his challenge 
(and the challenge of the competition 
for attention that housing authorities 
meet from all the printed material that 
is handed out by other public and 
private agencies). The usefulness of an 
annual report as an attention getter 
and an educator for public housing is 
generally accepted. Whether it is an 
“annual affair” in terms of a printed 
publication, or whether a housing au- 
thority saves on its budget one year 
to put out a “glamor number” the 

(Continued column one, page 35) 
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|. Mints to the Housing Manager 


IN NEW YORK THEY DO IT THIS WAY... 


The following items are all taken 
from the management news letters pub- 
lished monthly for New York Housing 
Authority project tenants. Some of 
the ideas are strictly “big city” stuff; 
others may work anywhere. 

At any rate, in New York, they... 


POSE RIDDLES TO REMIND TENANTS 
OF GARBAGE DISPOSAL RULES 


The following gentle hint to tenants 
that everything has a place and that 
the place for garbage is im the incin- 
erator was carried in the Pelham Park- 
way Houses newsletter for June: 

“Riddle: Why does the word in- 
cinerator have in twice? 

“Answer: To remind us that the 
tenant who really rates is one who 
makes doubly sure that all his garbage 
is in the incinerator and not on the 
hall floor. 

“Cleanliness is next to godliness, you 
know, and it is an unpardonable sin 
not to incimerate all your garbage.” 


GIVE NEWSLETTER MENTION 
TO WELL-KEPT HOMES AND LAWNS 
The bulletin for Northern Boule- 
vard Houses singles out for special 
mention each month those tenants who 
keep “better homes and gardens”— 
whose homes stand out as being espe- 
cially well cared for. Expressing the 
hope that the well-groomed home 
would become “the standard rather 
than the exception,” the first such col- 
umn reminded project homemakers 
that “gardening is swell exercise, good 
for the figure, and puts color in your 


cheeks.” 


USE PSYCHOLOGY TO SET TENANTS 
TO WIELDING BROOMS 


Tenant maintenance responsibility 
begins in the hallway in the multi- 
storied apartment projects common to 
New York and other large cities. The 
South Jamaica Houses management 
tempers its newsletter listing of regula- 
tions about hallway maintenance with 
a bit of psychology: by reminding ten- 
ants that their visitors form first im- 
pressions of a tenant family from the 
hallway leading them to its door. And 
that best first impressions come from 
an uncluttered hall and a clean and 
shining door kept that way with soap 
and water and wax. 

Briefly, hallway regulations at South 
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Jamaica Houses are: no baby carriages 
or toys; no congregating children; no 
door mats or milk bottles; no cleaning 
of rugs or furniture; definitely no 
sweeping of dirt from an apartment 


to the hall. 


HELP TENANTS SPONSOR 
PROJECT BLOOD BANK 


Cooperation: by the management and 
residents of Jacob Riis Houses with the 
American Red Cross has resulted in the 
establishment of a blood bank for the 
exclusive use of Riis tenants. The 
low-rent project is the first in New 
York City to set up a blood bank and 
the only one in the country to have 
come to the JourNat’s attention. Ten 
ant contributions will maintain the 
bank, which in June held 23 pints of 
blood. Among the Riis residents to be 
served by the bank is a little girl who 
requires frequent transfusions in order 
to live. 


LIMIT PARKING PRIVILEGES TO 
CARS DISPLAYING STICKERS 


The management of Lillian Wald 
Houses distributes gummed stickers to 
resident car owners in order to control 
parking on project streets. Automo- 
biles that do not carry the stickers are 
not permitted parking privileges. 


DISTRIBUTE “FLOATING HOSPITAL” 
TICKETS TO PROJECT MOTHERS 


Brownsville Houses management 
takes an active interest in seeing that 
project tenants make use of New York 
City welfare services available to them. 
On Mondays and Fridays during the 
past summer, 15 project mothers with 
children under 12 could secure at the 
project recreation center tickets for a 
day on the city’s “Floating Hospital.” 
The city provides free medical and 
dental care on the excursion. Lunch, 
games, handicraft classes, movies, 
story and song hours, and showers for 
mothers are scheduled throughout the 
day. The purpose of the excursion be- 
sides giving medical and dental care 
is to entertain the children and pro- 
vide some rest for weary mothers. 


“TALK TURKEY” TO CHILDREN— 
BE GOOD NEIGHBORS, OR ELSE 

Lillian Wald Houses management 
addresses itself to the young fry in its 
October newsletter. 


“Pull up your little chairs,” the mes- 
sage ran, “and pay attention to this, 
you children of Lillian Wald . . . we 
want to talk to you about being good 
neighbors. 


“ 


: you can be good neighbors, 
too. There are no requirements of 
income, or religion, or color, or sex. 
And there’s no age limit . . . absolutely 
all you have to have to be a good 
neighbor is the desire to get along 
with other people. 


“Now what does this mean for you 
youngsters? Well, you do a lot of 
things that get in the hair of the other 
tenants of your building. 
a lot of not doing... 


So it means 


“Good neighbors do not play with 
fire hoses. Those hoses were put there 
for the protection of you and your 
neighbors. Safeguard 
they're needed. 


them, until 
Then use them. 


“Good neighbors do not mark up 
walls in halls or elevators. Those 
aren't ‘your’ walls. Your neighbors 
look at them, too; and they don't like 
your scribbling... . 


“Good neighbors do not destroy 
property that does not belong to them. 
If you would like to dismember a 
bush, pull bark off a tree, er dig in the 
grass, we suggest you ask your father 
to buy you your own bush, or tree, 
or bit of grass, instead of ruining those 
which are here for the enjoyment of 
your neighbors and you. 


“Good neighbors do not pry buttons 
off the elevators. They know these 
elevators are for everyone, not just 
for themselves. If they want to pry 
elevator buttons, they buy their own 
elevator and get busy prying buttons. 
You can pick up a good used elevator 
for $50,000 or so... 


“We could go on with do not’s for 
a long time; but you are probably be- 
ginning to get the idea. The point is, 
you children have been leaning pretty 
heavily on our good neighborliness, 
and it’s about to give way. If you 
small fry do mot respect the ‘do 
not’s’ of good neighborliness, we're 
going to put brotherly love on the shelf, 
and fine your parents—in a most un- 
neighborly manner.” 
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The new metal floor bridging pic- 
tured above is said to be easily installed 
without sawing or nailing and thus 
saves money on labor. 


Sharp points 
on each end of the bridge bite into the 
joist as the two pieces snap-lock togeth- 
er when pulled down, thus eliminating 
nailing and saving labor. The method 
also permits laying floors first and 
bridging underneath later. The bridg- 
ing can be removed and _ re-installed 
if heating, plumbing, or electrical 
alterations are necessary. The product 
has been tested by the University of 
Akron and has been approved by build- 
ing code supervisors in the Ohio area. 


WATERPROOFING PRODUCT—JOH-19 

A new transparent water repellent 
coating for exterior masonry surfaces 
has been announced by its manufac- 
turer, who claims it actually makes rain 
and snow “bounce back” on contact. 
The manufacturer says that the product 
does not form a film on the surface 
of the wall but penetrates below the 


Technical 
Literature 


To get copies of the pamphlets 
listed on this page, check the 
matching “JOH” numbers on the 
coupon on page 31. 


GET THESE BOOKLETS— 


Build a technical library. 














JOH-25—Ten Ways to Control the Climate 
Around Your Home. 6 pp. illus. 
A how-to-do-it booklet on plants that will 
protect a building to keep it warmer in winter 
and shade it to. make it cooler in summer. 


JOH-26—Type of Workmanship Recommend- 
ed to Secure Dry Brick Walls. 16 pp. illus. 
An explanation of the type of workman- 

ship that makes for dry brick walls. 
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surface and becomes completely in- 
visible, thus permitting retention of the 
original texture and color of the build- 
ing. It is said to last indefinitely. Be- 
cause it does not permit dirt and soot 
o be absorbed into the surface by 
inhiltration of moisture, buildings to 
which it is applied retain a clean ap- 
pearance. It can be used on concrete, 
brick, stucco, unglazed tile, marble, 
stone, and other similar materials used 
in new construction and maintenance 
work, according to the manufacturer. 


LIGHT-WEIGHT BLOCKS—JOH-20 

A light-weight concrete block for 
floor and roof construction that re- 
quires less shoring and concrete to at- 
tain a strength comparable to ordinary 
poured construction, is now in produc- 
tion. The blocks and the installation 
process, pictured right, are said to not 
only save labor costs but actual building 
costs as well, because they combine in 
one installation and in one material 
four economies: (1) forms for poured 
concrete; (2) a finished ceiling with 
exceptional acoustical properties; (3) 
thermal insulation; and (4) a base for 








GET THE FACTS— 


on the “New Products” noted on 
pages 30 and 31. To get manu- 
facturer’s mame, address, and 
technical literature, check match- 
ing “JOH” numbers on_ the 
coupon on page 31 and send the 
coupon to the JouRNAL. 


GET THE FACTS— 


they may lead to construction and 
operating economies. 











finished plastered ceiling. Two men can 
lay more than 240 square feet of the 
blocks in an hour on a minimum of 
frame work, it is claimed. The manu- 





JOH-27—Where to Use Dougtas Fir Lumber. 
16 pp. illus 
Covers properties, characteristics, and 
grades of Douglas fir; gives recommended 
grades for interior and exterior uses; and 
points out the uses of this lumber. 


JOH-28—Lead in Modern Plumbing. 20 pp. 
illus. 

Covers the use of lead for service pipes, 
for water distribution, interior plumbing, 
calking, shower pans, vent stack flashings, 
etc. Includes federal specifications for lead 
pipe, traps, and bends and commercial stand- 
ards for calking lead. 


JOH-29—Heating Manuals. 10 illustrated 
“textbooks” on heating: worksheets avail- 
able. May be ordered separately or as a 
complete series. 

Manual 1—How To Make A Comfort 


Survey—How To Make Floor Plans. 33 pp. 

Manual 2—How To Check Frame House 
Construction. 30 pp. 

Manual 3—Measuring Heat Losses. 44 pp. 

Manual 4—Warm Air Perimeter Heating. 
12 pp. 

Manual 5—Gravity Code and Manual for 
the Design and Installation of Gravity Warm 
Air Heating Systems. 27 pp. 

Manual 6—Service Manual for Continuous 
Air Circulation Technicians. 12 pp. 

Manual 7—Code and Manual for the De- 
sign and Installation of Warm Air Winter 
Air Conditioning Systems. 23 pp. 

Manual 7-A—Code and Manual for the De- 
sign and Installation of Warm Air Ceiling 
Panel Systems (Radiant Panel Heating). 
36 pp. Supplements Manual 7. 

Manual 8—A Yardstick for Classifying 
Warm Air Winter Air Conditioning Systems. 
23 pp. 

Manual 9—Technical Code for Warm Air 
Installation in Larger Buildings. 15 pp. 
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facturer also says that faster plastering 
is possible on the blocks because less 
pressure is needed on the trowel and 
there are less plaster drippings. 


HORIZONTAL GAS FURNACE—JOH-21 





The horizontal gas-hred, warm-air 
furnace pictured above may be installed 
under the floor, in an attic, in an ordi- 
nary basement, or may be suspended 
in a utility or furnace room, the maker 
claims. The furnace comes in a com- 
pact package unit, shipped completely 
assembled with all controls and acces- 
sories fully mounted and wired, includ- 
ing thermostat and thermostat wires. 
It is made in three models rated at 60, 
80, and 100,000 BTU input and may 
be used with natural, manufactured, 
or liquid petroleum gaseous fuels. 


“BRUSH” FOR PAINTING—JOH-22 


Hard-to-reach places can be paint- 
ed easily with a new brush (pictured 
above), which the manufacturer says 
has been designed especially for such 
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full technical literature. 


NEW CONSTRUCTION PRODUCTS 
[] JOH-18 Floor Bridging 

[}] JOH-19 Waterproot Coating 

(] JOH-20 Concrete Block 


() JOH-21 Gas-Fired Furnace 


NEW MAINTENANCE PRODUCTS 
[] JOH-22 Painting Tool 
[] JOH-23 Planer 


C] JOH-24 Portable Weed Killer 


TECHNICAL LITERATURE 
[1] JOH-25 Climate Control 
C) JOH-26 Brick Wall Booklet 
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Check and Mail... 


Check the “JOH” numbers below that match the items on pages 30 
and 31 on which you would like manufacturer's name and address and 
Then send 
Housine, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


this coupon to the JourNnaL oF 
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JOH-29:7A Code Radiant Heating 
} JOH-29:8 Heat Classification 


JOH 29:9 Code Large Installation 
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painting. It combines the principle of 
a lambs wool paint roller and the bristle 
brush by using a strip of lambs wool 
on a metal strip that will bend to any 
shape and hold that shape. The pliable 
handle makes it possible to paint in- 
side of radiators, behind pipes, nar- 
row window sills, etc. It may be used 
for painting an area with as little as a 
quarter-inch clearance. Radiators, ve 
netian blinds, and other small surfaces 
may be dusted with it. It can be 
cleaned by standard methods used for 
paint brush cleaning. 


13-INCH PLANER—JOH-23 

Money can be saved by buying 
cheap grades of rough-cut lumber and 
planing them down with a new single- 
surface wood planer (shown right)— 
that’s the claim of a power tool manu- 
facturer that recently marketed the 
planer. The new 13-inch planer can 
be used for almost any size woodwork- 
ing plant or department, the maker 
says. It handles stock as short as 6 
inches unbutted, as wide as 13 inches, 
as thick as 5 inches, and as thin as 
one-sixteenth of an inch. The three- 
knife cutterhead takes 210 cuts per 
second, giving a smooth cut that re- 
duces the amount of subsequent sand- 





ing necessary. All gears, pulleys, and 
belts are totally enclosed; the motor 
is within the base. The planer has 
fingertip clutch control that enables 
the operator to stop and start the feed 
instantly without shutting off the mo 
tor; there is a depth scale that can be 
read from any position; there is a sim- 
plified measuring device for individual 
blade adjustment; and the cutterhead 
can be removed without taking the 
machine apart. 


PORTABLE WEED KILLER—JOH-24 
A portable weed killer (pictured on 
page 33) that can also be used for kill 
(Continued column two, page 33) 
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Low costs of housing construction 
and maintenance are complementary 
and must be considered simultaneously 
in order to obtain the most economical 
results. The cost of maintenance is 
built into the building. . 

Windows are as important to the 
protection of a building as any of the 
other materials from 
terior is constructed. 


which its ex- 
The caution ex- 
ercised in the selection of materials for 
its foundation, exterior walls, roofing, 
flashing, and waterproofing is too fre- 
quently disregarded in the selection of 
windows. The advantages to be gained 
by selecting durable materials for the 
exterior of the building are minimized 
by the use of windows manufactured 
from perishable materials that require 
recurring large expenditures to paint 
and repair them. 


The Solution 


The solution to the window prob- 
lem is to use a durable, corrosion re- 
sisting aluminum window that does not 
require painting. This window will 
outlast the useful life of the building 
without the necessity of periodic ex- 
penditures for maintenance. The first 
cost is the last cost. A project builder 
is too frequently tempted to take ad- 
vantage of imaginary savings in the 
initial cost of construction by installing 
windows manufactured from _perish- 
able materials that require periodic 
painting to preserve them. In three 
years’ time the windows will have 
to be repainted. After the first re- 
painting, the imaginary saving is gone, 
the aluminum windows have been 
paid for, and further expenditures for 
maintenance are a wasteful extrava- 


gance. 
Simplicity Important 


In tenant occupied buildings it is im- 
portant that the windows operate as 
simply as possible and be equipped 
with a minimum of parts which, when 
subjected to normal or abnormal use, 
may require servicing or replacement. 
The double-hung window fulfills this 
requirement efficiently. The 
operation of this type of window is 
familiar to everybody; the hardware is 
simple and there is less danger of the 
window being abused. The double- 
hung window is authentic in tradition- 
al and contemporary modern styles 
of architecture; it is also the most 
practical window to equip with 
shades, blinds, or draperies; its neutral 
color harmonizes with all decorative 
schemes. 
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Fuel, Maintenance Saving Claimed for Aluminum Windows 





when being operated and to hold the 


THOMAS HARKINS 

Chief Engineer, 

Division, General Bronze 
Corporation 


sash in any desired opened position. 
When closed, the window should of- 
fer the maximum possible resistance to 
the elements. This protection can be 
accomplished with the use of resilient 
stainless steel weather stripping. The 
weather stripping also functions to as- 


Alwintite 





An efficient aluminum double-hung 
window should operate easily and 
smoothly and not rattle 
partially opened position. The opera- 
tion of the window is perfected by the 
use of precision extruded aluminum 
members fabricated to the necessary 
tolerances. There can be no contact 
of aluminum with aluminum between 
the adjacent sliding surfaces. This 
condition is overcome with the aid of maintenance costs. 
zinc or stainless steel contacts. The The Alwintite 
sash are supported on carefully ad- hung window, which enjoys a national 
justed balances to relieve their weight 


when in a sist in the smooth operation of the 
sash and the elimination of rattling 
when the sash is in a partially opened 
position. An efficiently weather strip- 
ped window eliminates drafts, provid- 
ing additional comfort with attendant 
fuel savings. The fuel savings will 
contribute further to the reduction of 


aluminum double 


reputation, embodies all the features 


ANNUAL PAINTING COST REQUIRED TO PRESERVE STEEL CASEMENTS 


(Based on information obtained from a metropolitan city housing authority) 
Annual cost for painting interior of windows $1.20 
(Interior of window painted on average of every 2¥%2 years at $3.00 per coat, including 
labor and materials) 
Annual cost for painting exterior of windows PY pe 
(Exterior of window painted on average of every 4 years at $3.00 per coat, including 


labor and materials) 


Total annual cost of painting per window 


ADDITIONAL FUEL REQUIRED TO OVERCOME EXCESSIVE HEAT LOSSES 


Steel 


Casements Alwintite 





Total linear feet of crack—3072 windows 46,900 69,20 
Infiltration of air per hour per foot of crack at wind velocity ot 

15 miley per hour 52 FP 

$ (A.S.H.V. Guide) 

Total cubic foot infiltration per hour 2,438,800 
Total cubic foot infiltration per da 58,531,200 11,95 0 
Total cubic foot infiltration per heating year of 210 days 

from October 1 to May 1 12,291,552,000 2,511,129,601 


EXCESS OF CUBIC FOOT AIR INFILTRATION THROUGH STEEL CASEMENT OVER 
ALWINTITE ALUMINUM DOUBLE-HUNG WINDOWS 


Steel Caserments 12.291.552.006 
Alwintite Double-Hung 2.511.129,.60 
9 /S8U ?? 0 


HEAT LOSS IN B.T.U. WITH INSIDE TEMPERATURE AT 70°F AND EXTERIOR, 
AVERAGE TEMPERATURE AT 40°F. 


O18 x 9,780,422,400 x 30 5.281.428.09¢ 

Gallons of oil rated at 150,000 B.T.U. per gallon required to overcome heat losses: 

5.28 1.428.096 =“ 
> 21 


150.000 


Cost of oil at 6¢ per gallon—35,210 x .06 


$2,112.¢ 


per window 2,112.60 


3072 windows at $.69 | 


SAVINGS IN ANNUAL MAINTENANCE COSTS FOR PROJECT WITH 3072 WINDOWS 


Annual savings through elimination of painting 3072 windows at $1.95 $5,990.40 


Annual savings from cost of fuel required to overcome excessive heat losses 


3072 windows at $.69 2,112.60 
Total annual savings in maintenance effected through use of Alwintite aluminum 
double-hung windows—3072 windows at $2.64 $8,103.00 


*Certified tests by Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory 
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previously described. This window is a 
product of the General Bronze Cor- 
poration, Alwintite Division, which has 
developed and manufactured fine 
custom built corrosion resistant metal 
windows for 40 years. The General 
Bronze Corporation’s windows of 
aluminum have been furnished for na- 
tional, state, and municipal, as well as 
commercial, monumental — buildings 
throughout the country. The Alwintite 
window is manufactured with the same 
care and precision as the company’s 
monumental products. 


Economy Demonstrated 

A specific example of the economy of 
Alwintite aluminum double-hung win- 
dows is demonstrated by the computa- 
tions on page 32, prepared with the 
cooperation of the management division 
of the housing authority of a large 
metropolitan city, which supplied 
statistical data relative to heating and 
painting experience. This informa- 
tion was further supplemented by statis- 
tical information obtained from the 
American Society of Heating and Venti 
lating Engineers Guide, 1949 edition, 
page 164. All computations are based on 
a typical housing project containing 
3072 window openings. 

The computations on page 32 indicate 
that an annual additional maintenance 
expenditure of $8103.00 may be ex- 
pected if Alwintite aluminum double- 
hung windows are not used. The 
competitive proposals submitted by the 
general contractors bidding on_ this 
project indicated that the initial ad- 
ditional cost of the aluminum windows 
based on the expected annual saving 
in maintenance would be absorbed in 
three years. If Alwintite aluminum 
double-hung windows were not used, 
this annual expenditure for mainte- 
nance would be expected to continue 
for the life of the project. If the main- 
tenance were to be neglected, then 
expenditures for 
ments might be expected. 

The administration of public funds 
is a trust and a responsibility that every 
public housing official takes seriously. 
It is hoped that this discussion will be 
helpful to the members of the Na- 
tional Association of Housing Officials 
in the efficient discharge of their re- 
sponsibilities. 


greater replace- 





EDITORS’ NOTE— 


Articles in the Journal of Housing 
prepared by manufacturers do not 
imply Journal endorsement of the 
products discussed. Counter state- 
ments or experience records with 
other types of products will also 
be considered for publication. 














PAINT THE HOUSE RED 








“Barn” paint — of the time-honored 
red hue—has moved up from the barn 
in the country to the house in town. 
Currently the barn-red painted house is 
a best seller on the basis of both paint 


addition of 10 to 15 per zinc 
oxide to most first-grade iron oxide 


cent 


paints, according to a recent issue of 
Paint Progress, published by The New 
Jersey Zinc Company. 





economy and attractiveness. 


Reason for the improvement is that 


The reason: technical improvements zinc oxide is one of the few pigments 
have brought red iron oxide paint new 


respectability 


that is more effective than tron oxide 
Such in 


paint has long been the farmer’s fav- 


as a house paint. sun’s 


screening out the ultraviolet 


rays. The ultraviolet rays are destruc 


orite coating for his barn. Because tive to paint oils and binders. 

it was cheap and wore well, farmers Paints that combine the two oxides 
tended to overlook the disadvantages dry harder and are more resistant to 
that made it unsatisfactory for more mildew. They also stay fresher looking 


decorative purposes: uneven quality, 
tendency to mildew, and susceptibility 
to color change. These deficiencies 


have been largely overcome by the 


longer and weather more uniformly, 
Paint Progress says. Improved control 
methods and better paint vehicles have 
also helped to standardize quality. 





MAINTENANCE PRODUCTS—( Continued from page 31) 


ing grass; clearing driveways; thawing 
frozen pipes; destroying insect breeding 
weeds tence 
rows, driveways, and walks has recently 


been introduced by a 


places; removing from 
manutacturer ol 
torches and plumbers tools. The maker 
claims it is the first completely portable 
weed burner. It weighs 


and has no hose or extra tanks. It can 


10 pounds 


be used in up or down position with- 
out fuel and the 
designed for best leverage at any angle, 


stoppage handle is 


regardless of user's height. Burning 
at more than 2000 degrees F., a 20 to 
24 inch several 
hours. The one-gallon tank is of seam 


flame will burn for 
less steel tubing with ends spun-sealed 


to provide greater strength and prevent 


leaking. 





| ONE STORY UTILITY 
ROOM TYPE 


Adaptable to other 
1 & 2 story installa- 
tions. Write for 
complete 
literature. 


PACKAGED 


VAN-PACKER (tiimney 


e Underwriters’ Lab. tested and 
approved for use with all fuels. 


Meets FHA requirements. 
Approved by Uniform Building Code. 
Z Easily installed in all 


seasons. 


A lifetime chimney. 
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— VAN-PACKER CORPORATION 
Rm. 1749, 124 West Adams St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
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AVAILABLE FROM NAHO 


All orders must be prepaid unless the pur- 


chaser is a public agency or 4 library, or 


obtains permission to buy ona charge basis. 


A HANDBOOK FOR HOUSING COMMIS- 
SIONERS, by Ruth Howell. 1951. 64 pp. 
illus. Box six books, $10; single copies, 
$2.00. Publication N299. National Association 
of Housing Officials, 1313 East 60th Street, 
Chicago 37, Illinois. 

The Handbook, written to an outline de- 
veloped by the NAHO Committee on the Com- 
missioners’ Handbook, of which Miss Muriel 
Mawer is chairman, is a guide to local 
authority operation from the 
of the commissioner. The opening 
chapter points up the challenge in the 
housing field to the local housing 
authority commissioner. In the following 
chapters the history of the country’s housing 
laws and a brief summary of the major ones 
are given; the legalities of the housing 
authority as a government agency and_ the 
duties of a commissioner as a public servant 


viewpoint 


are covered; the specifics of the commissioncr’s 
job—its administrative, construction, and 
management phases—are outlined; and_ the 
final chapter deals with the public relations 
duties of the commissioner. 


LIVABILITY OF HOUSING: WHAT IS IT? 
Svend Riemer, Marshall k. Dumeyer, Miss 
Blanche Halbert. 1950. 22 pp. plano. Publica- 
tion N298. National Association of Housing 
Officials, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37, 
Illinois. 

Three papers that discuss the livability 
characteristics of housing, presented by the 
authors during one of the general sessions 
at NAHO’s 17th annual 
Detroit in October 1950. 


conference 1n 


MANAGEMENT’S TEN COMMANDMENTS, 
by Ellis Ash, Henry R. Smith, Elmer A. 
Suckow, Marie C. McGuire. 1950. Unpaged, 
ditto. NAHO Publication N300. National 
Association of Housing Officials, 1313 East 
60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 

A verbatim report of a session by the same 
name presented by the authors at the NAHO 


annual conference in Detroit in October 
1950. 


AVAILABLE FROM OTHERS 





SOCIAL PRESSURES IN INFORMAL 
GROUPS, A Study ot Human Factors in 
Housing, by Leon Festinger, Stanley Schach- 
ter, and Kurt Back. 1950. 240 pp. $3.00. 
Harper and Brothers, New York. 

Because of the questions it raises, rather 
than for the answers it provides, this book 
is of considerable importance for the fields 
of housing and sociology alike. 

The facts in the case are simple. In the 
fall of 1945, the Massachusetts Institute of 
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Technology constructed two adjoining hous- 
ing projects with facilities for 270 married 
veteran families. One, Westgate, was com- 
pleted and fully occupied in the spring of 
1946. It consisted Of nine court units; 
the houses were one-story, single-family wood- 
en prefabs. There were 100 units, half of 
which were designed for childless couples. 
One year later, the second project, Westgate 
West, ‘was fully occupied. It provided shelter 
for 170 families in 17 two-story wooden con 
verted Navy barracks, subdivided into ten 
apartments. 

Both projects were studied, almost from 

their inception, by a team of social scientists 
at the suggestion and with financial support 
of the Albert Farwell Bemis Foundation and 
later under contract with the Office of Naval 
Research. 
Unusual homogeneity prevailed in the 
projects—residents intended no permanent 
stay; there was no long history of residence 
in the project; all residents were of approxi 
mately the same young but mature age; all 
had the same educational, occupational, and 
class status; only a few of them were finan- 
cially independent; they all had the same 
interests: technical college studies and passing 
grades: nearly all hoped for prosperous ca- 
reers: practically all came from stable, mid 
dle-class homes were they had enjoyed re- 
lative security and independence before go 
ing into service. 

Thus the inquiring team naturally found 
a congenial social atmosphere. There were, 
however, friendship patterns worth investigat- 
ing. Two ecological factors, particularly— 
physical distance and positional relationships 
due to design of building or courts—were 
found to be influential factors for the crea- 
tion and relative permanency of contacts. 
These ecological factors corresponded closely 
to what is called “sociometric choice.” 

Sociometric techniques — originally de- 
veloped by J. L. Moreno and his school— 
purport to give a picture true to reality of 
the flow of sympathy and antipathy within 
a community. The techniques are most suc- 
cessful, however, if incentives for changes 
are provided, a device that it was not pos- 
sible to use in the study under discussion be- 
cause of the first-come, first-served principle 
of assigning units employed at the projects. 

Even so, the use of sociometry, in closed 
communities such as the ones under discus- 
sion, has become an indispensable tool of 
social research. For example, at M. I. T., the 
growth and functioning of a tenant organiza- 
tion and, as a field experiment, the plant- 
ing of a rumor concerning it, gave the in- 
vestigators opportunities for using the whole 
arsenal of social psychology, with all  statisti- 
cal trimmings. 

Briefly, in addition to the sociometrical 
methods already mentioned, the other tech- 
niques employed consisted of the use of in- 
formants, participant and non-participant ob- 
servation, and random interviewing of the 
so called “open-ended” kind—where ques- 
tions are not to be answered with yes, no, 
no opinion but rather the informant is given 
an opportunity to develop his thoughts fully 


on a few basic topics. Special attention 
was given to the deviate (or non-conformist) 
and an attempt was made to derive a theory 
of group structure. 

The thorough but perhaps somewhat 
pedantic array of material in the book and 
the important implications of sometimes 
trivial hypotheses, form the first part of the 
book. 

In the second part, Catherine Bauer has 
contributed a chapter on “Social Research 
as a Tool for Community Planning” and 
Robert Woods Kennedy on “Socio-psycholo- 
gical Problems of Housing Design.” The av- 
erage houser—if there be one—will find 
these chapters easier to read than the others 

and more meaty. 

The book as a whole, 
worth close study and should not be missing 
in any housing library despite its price. 

Sociological study of housing and plan- 
ning and participation of social psychologists 
in these studies has come of age; it is about 


however, is well 


time for the commissioners as well as the 
professional executives of housing authorities 
and planning commiussions to recognize the 
advantages that would result from careful 
sociological studies and to arrange for the 
permanent staffing of their organizations with 
social psychologists and sociologists. 


Joseph H. Bunzel, Pittsburgh 


IT’S ONLY TEMPORARY, by Charles Mer- 
gendahl. 1950. 273 pp. $3.00. Doubleday 
& Company, Inc., 14 West 49th Street, New 
York 20, New York. 

This is an amusing novel of life in a giant 
housing development. Mr. Mergendahl 15 an 
author, an actor, and an ex-Navy lieutenant. He 
has studied the theater and playwriting. May- 
be he has lived in a housing project—we 
don’t know—but he isn’t a suctologist as such. 
Somehow, however, his story of life in a big 
housing project (it well could be Levittown), 
without benefit of “sociometric techniques,” 
finds its way to conclusions similar to those 
in Social Pressures In Informal Groups, re- 
viewed above. 

“Camptown,” New York, is the setting 
for the story. Unusual homogeneity prevails; 
the residents are all young veterans; they in- 
tend no permanent stay in the project; there 
is no long history of residence in the project, 
obviously; they all hope tor 
careers; they have much the same interests; 
they make friends with and get to know best 
the people who live closest to them. 

The story concerns the neighbors on Ze- 
bra Road and how life in a housing develop- 
ment affects them: their contacts with each 
other; their contacts outside the project; their 
hopes and plans. Here too, a rumor is 
started and the story relates how the rumor 
affects each of the Zebra Road neighbors and 
how each handles it. 

Housers should read both Soctal Pressures 
In Informal Groups and It's Only Temporary 

the former for scientific data; It’s Only 
Temporary for entertainment. For Mr. Mer- 
gendahl, not being a sociologist, assures the 
reader on the fly leaf of his book that “This 
novel is not intended to 
characterize actual persons or places, and any 
resemblance thereto is entirely coincidental.” 


prosperous 


describe or 


THE URBAN PATTERN—CITY PLAN- 
NING AND DESIGN, Arthur B. Gallion in 
collaboration with Simon Eisner. 1950. 446 
pp., illus. $12.00. D. Van Nostrand Company, 
Inc, 250 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, New 
York. 


A critical examination of the process by 
which cities are planned and built, an ap- 
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praisal of some of the results, a description 
of some of the defects, and suggestions as 
to better planning toward better cities and 
better urban life. 


To be reviewed. 


PUBLIC AID TO HOUSING AND LAND 
REDEVELOPMENT, by Stefan A. Risenfeld 
and Warren Eastlund. June 1950. 42 pp. 50 
cents. Reprinted from the June 1950 issue of 
the Minnesota Law Review, Minnesota Law 
Review Foundation, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Mr. Risenteld, professor of law at the Uni 
versity of Minnesota, and Mr. Eastlund, a 
law student at the University, have in this 
brief article, presented a concise and wel 
documented review of the growth of housing 
and redevelopment legislation in the Unitee 
States from its inception on the state lev« 
in New York through the present federa 
policies embodied in the Housing Act of 194% 
and the Housing Act of 1950. The style u 
which the article is written makes it cas 
ind worthwhile reading for both the student 
of housing and the “professional” house 
The article will appear as a chapter in Pro 
tessor Risenteld’s book, Modern Social Legis 
lation, to be published by Foundation Press 


NEW YORK CITY HOUSING AUTHORITY 
REPORT ON SITE CLEARANCE AND 
RELOCATION. 1950. 28 pp. mimeo., charts. 
New York City Housing Authority, 63 Park 
Row, New York, New York. 

The techmiques used by the New York 
City Housing Authority in relocating some 
13,500 families from slum clearance sites in 
the postwar years are described in this book 
let. It singles out all of the problems ot 
relocation and then cites the techniques de 
veloped in New York to meet them—local 
site relocation offices; preferential admission 
to existing projects; eviction orders; stim 
ulation of independent relocation through 
payment of moving expenses, bonuses, or 
rebates on rents; and piecemeal demolition 
of buildings. The report makes recommen 
dations as to the best methods of doing the 
relocation job, based on the experience of the 
authority in this field thus far. 

PUBLIC HOUSING—LOS ANGELES AREA 
—ANALYSIS AND REPORT, Housing Re- 





ANNUAL REPORTS— 
(Continued from page 28) 

next, seems to differ in different cities. 
Whether there are other publications 
of the housing authority that are help- 
ful in doing a public education job 
that should be considered in the 
NAHO competition along with the 
annual report as public relations media 
is another possibility. 

Before another competition comes 
around, the NAHO Public Relations 
Committee believes there should be 
answers to some of these questions. To 
get an early picture, therefore, a short 
questionnaire will presently be sent all 
local housing authorities to determine 
what might be done to make the re 
port competition more useful to par- 
ticipating housing authorities and ulti 
mately help to raise to top grade the 
printed messages that go out about 
public housing. 


January, 1951 
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ECONOMICAL - AUTHORITATIVE 


The ERA, selected to make housing stud- 
throughout the 
pleased to serve your authority also. We 
have a field director nearby to meet 
with you at your convenience and 
without obligation. 


nation, will be 


ECONOMIC RESEARCH AGENCY 


WRITE 114 NORTH CARROLL ST 


PHONE: 6-1979 6 


MADISON 3, WISCONSIN 
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POSITIONS AVAILABLE 
A46, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
A 1000-unit mutual housing corporan 
opportunity to work wit 
people, do an outstanding housing job. D 


offers a unique 


rectors wish to sign contract, ready to 


pa 
excellent salary based on abilit 


and exper 
ence. Initiative, judgment, and leadershi 
needed. Write at once to Pennypack Wood 
Home Ownership Association, 8616 Cris; 


pi 
Drive, Philadelphia 36, Pennsylvania 


POSITIONS WANTED 


W28, Male, 47—PLANNING 

Planner with widely varied background 
in cconomics, planning, business administra 
tion and management, and public relations 
desires planning position Major work 
planning and housing fields includes present 
position as 


planner for large metropolitat 


search Council of Southern California. 1950. 


116 pp., charts. Housing Kesearch Council 
of Southern California, 6332 South La- 
Brea, Los Angeles 36, Calitornta. 

A report of a study made by a group ot 
architects, planners, landscape 
architects, and technicians, who make uy 
the Housing Research Council, of all of the 
permanent public 


enginecrs 


housing projects in the 
Los Angeles area. The report deals primaril 
with the technical and economic aspects of 


the design and construction of the existing 
projects, without reference to such desigt 
limitations as were made necessary b " 
conditions or other standards. Site planning 


dwelling unit planning, communit 
materials and 


facilities 
construction, and domestx 
character are reported upon. 


housing tuthorit im irchitectura 

inning tor urban and rural dwellings, apart 
ment house ind factories in Europe and Near 
hast Also analyzed and recommended ted 
cral aids to housing for the National Housing 
\genc 


Education—Ph.D 


pecial studies in 


agricultural economic 
irchitecture urban ane 
rural housing, regional planning 


W29, Male, 26—PLANNING, 
REDEVELOPMENT 


To receive master’s degree m cit planning 


ind housing in 1951, pending completior 
of thesis (resident work completed in 1950) 
Work experience includes site and unit in 
specion for FPHA-sponsored appraisals of 
two war housing communities; assistance t 
architect in preparation of plans for gardet 
apartment and shopping center; preliminar 


advisory studies for cooperative troup 
| & ! 


tull-tume work a 
student assistant planner with county plan 


equivalent of 13 > month 


ning board; five months as planning analyst 
tor commercial enginecring firm on year 
as subdivision designer for regional planning 
commission. 


W30, Male, 22 
RELATIONS 
Received master's 
1950. Nine 
ciuzens housing and planning organization 
two years part-time statistical work for col 
' 
lege testing center 


RESEARCH, PUBLIC 


degree In soclology 


months as research aide fo 


W19, Male, 43—RESEARCH, ADMINISTRA 
TION, ECONOMICS 


Has civil service rating a 


Dbusines coon 
wrist Research field director two year 
health department; three years citizens grouy 
associate professor ocologs ind research: ac 
ministrative and weanmizational experience 
instituted and «directed housing curriculur 








A LETTER TO THE EDITOR... 
that’s the theme of Public Relations Tip No. 13, distributed to NAHO 
agency members in December. The Tip suggests that a good way to 
clear up misunderstandings about some aspect of a local authority's 
program is to put the facts into orderly shape and submit them for 
publication as a “letter to the editor” of the local newspaper. 
Every local authority that becomes an agency member of NAHO 
automatically receives all of the Tips published to date. 
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HELEN MONCHOW 
DIES DECEMBER 24 


Sad news in Washington on Christ 
mas Eve was the death of Dr. Helen 
C. Monchow, long-time staff member 
of the Office of the Administrator of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
recently on duty with the division of 
slum clearance and urban redevelop 
ment. 

Dr. Monchow first went to Wash 
ington in 1942, as editor of the publi 
cations of HHFA’s predecessor agency 
—the National Housing Agency. She 
later was given the title of land econo 
mist and in this capacity contributed 
much to the urban redevelopment legis 
lative proposals that in 1949 were adopt 
ed as Title I of the Housing Act of 
1949, 

Chicago Background 

Dr. Monchow’s training and previous 
experience in the feld centered prin 
cipally around Chicago, following grad 
uation from Mount Holyoke College. 
She held a master’s degree and a Ph.D 
from University. Her 
Northwestern association began as an 


Northwestern 


editorial assistant at the Institute for 
Economic Research in 1927, a position 
which she held while studying for 
her degrees—in the interim becoming 
managing editor of The 
Land and Public Utility 
She was also assistant professor of eco 
nomics at the University during 194] 
42 and a research planner for the Chi 


Journal of 
Economics. 


cago city plan commission. 

Cleveland was Dr. Monchow’s home 
city. She was at one time assistant secre 
tarv of the Women’s City Club there. 


BALTIMORE— 


(Continued from page 22) 





tions in order not to give out the 
wrong kind of information.” 


Every new employee now partici 
pates in the orientation program some 
time within his first three months with 
the organization. This method has 
sufficient latitude to permut a number 
of candidates for orientation to ac 
cumulate before the fairly complex ma 
chinery is set up. 
programs therefore varies according to 


The inceival between 


need, 

Attention is now being given to a 
method whereby employees who came 
to the authority before the orientation 
course was initiated can oe included in 
the current programs. Achieving this 
goal is especially important for those 
who work in the projects, as they are 
geographically removed from the poli 
cy-making center and tend to become 
somewhat isolated in their jobs. 
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REPLACEMENT PARTS 


Replacement Parts. All materials are engineered to assure maximum 


eficiency. ELANO handles, swing spout assemblies. renewable seats, 


faucet stems. strainer plates. packing caps, etc.. have solved many 
problems at a great saving. Send us a sample of the part needed. 
Quotations will be given immediately. No Replacement Part prob- 


lem too great. Difficult jobs can be done at once. Impossible jobs 


take a little longer. 


ELANO CORPORATION 


“Tailor-made Replacement Parts” 
XENIA, OHIO 


by 


ELANO 


You can be sure of the very best when you use ELANO tailor-made 








Agency 
Greenwich, Housing Authorit 
of the Town of—Connecti 
cut 
Cook, Housing Authority of 
the County of 
Johet, Housing Authority of 
Illinois 


Illinois 


Danville Municipal Housing 
Commission, City of— 
Kentucky 

Newport Housing Commission 
Kentucky 

New Orleans, Housing Au 
thority of —Loutsiana 

Balumore Redevelopment 

Maryland 

Flint Housing Commission 
Michigan 

Minneapolis, Housing and Re 
development Authority 1n 
and for the City of—Muin 
nesota 

Hoboken, Housing Authority 
of the City of—New Jerse 

Kearny, Housing Authority of 
the Town of—New Jerse, 

New York City Housing 
Authority—New York 

Tarrytown Municipal Housing 
Authorit New York 


Commission 


Akron Metropolitan Housing 
Authority—Ohio 

Cleveland Metropolitan Hous 
ing Authority—Ohtwo 

Toledo Metropolitan Housing 
Authoritv—Ohio 

Galveston, The Housing Au 
thority of the City of 
Texas 

Richmond Redevelopment and 
Housing Authority — Vir 
ginia 

Vancouver, Housing Authority 
of the City of —Washington 


Dire 


Executive Dire 
Street. Phone: | 
iddress: Suit 
Tulane Avenue, 
Phone: Plaza 2¢ 
Commission abi 
1950 


Executive Dire 


{ddress: Room 


i¢ Dire 
Avenue. Phone 
Max Levy, Chic 


Secretary-Execu 
Main Street. PA 
P. Kimball 


225 West Exchang 


Changes and Additions 


tor: Richard Hubert 


Raymond E. Nelson 


Director: Martin Koerner 


tor: Wilbur EF. 


wu. 3599. 


McLane, 621 Monmouth 


500, California Company 
New Orleans 12. 


) 


Building, 1111 
568 


100, Extension 


ished by referendum on September 


66 Hudson Street 


Joseph I 
Ke 2-4587 
f of Maintenance 


Director: H. Melntyre Grout, Jr., 


Tarrytown 4-1991, Chairman 


e Street 


Chairman \. I. Dave 


lddress } H 


Phone >-2411 


Executive Direct 


Building, Third 


Executive Dire 
chal. Principa 
Superintendent 


eral Manager 


i 


10 Nebraska 


Frederic A 208 Crenshaw 
and Main Street 


t and Secretary-Treasurer: Fred Sene 


Staff Members: Lester H. Anderson, 
of Maintenance: Leland L. Laase. Gen 
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